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Project assessed curf^nt practices in sex-role sterotyping throughout 
the educational process and also brought together experts and 
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Eltipination of sex .discrimination ^nd provision of/C^qi^al 
opportunity for all women and men is one of our highest 
priorities. Because I know that you share this commit- 
menl to equality for women in every aspect of American 
*Iife, I am pleased to send you this copy of Taking Sexism 
Out of Edu^tibn. This document reprints a series of 
articles which originally were published in our Mag^ine, 
American Education. The artrcl^es We based on reports of 
the findings and recommendations of the National Pro* 
ject on Women, in Education, a stucW carried out by the 
lostitute 'for Educationa! Leadership under contract to 
the Office of the Assistant Secretary for Education, 
*Dcpanmeni of 'Health, £ducaiion, add Welfare. 

I hope that this volume will preyide valuable jfesource 
materials. I would be happy to receive any^compients you 
may have about this publication, ai y^i as suggestions 
for other efforts we can make to eljipinate seTbias and" 
sex discrimination in the progyanis,,©olicies, and publica- 
tions of the Education Division*-^ ^ ^ 

Mary F. Berry, 
, ^ Assistant. Secretary for Education 





Much dialogue and paper have b<;ciV generated about 
^ women over the la^t^fcw years: their status, quaJifica- 
liojis, the forces that limit their progress, the changed that 
mifst come. It <cemed imperative for us to ascertain the 
basic problems that existed for w^en in edueation and ' 
sugi;est effective solutions. A thorough assessment of the 
situation, however, c<>nvinced us that Mierc is no consen- 
sus in the Vield about what the basic issues are, their ret- 
atr)*!* importance, or what immediate and longraiige 
^ steps should be taken toward fint^ini^ answers. 

iji K not jnsl a rnattcr of documenting discrimination, 
* implenientin,^ affirniatue auion.^ or niandating laws, ^gch 
xs Title I\. Deep-i^catecK iiKMdi6A^, emotional and attilu- 
' >-<j |mtl conflictN arc in\oKed--for both woijien and men. 
TTie rcsoliitit^ of these conflicts ^equi^e^ changing^ fiinda- 
^lenta) human uijjjer^t an dings and relationships— and that 
can l)e very disturbing, ' ^ 

. Much of the blame for prevailing sex biases can be 
■ attributed to education and the part it plays in the social- 
ization j>r(?cess Ln tr^nng to pinpoint the crucial i^pues in 
education, we cxamiiied (in the National XpW^^ 
Women in Education) ^evcry aspect from cltroentary 
school through higher (Education, fligher cducUiioiv^fas 
been the focAl point of more fernieTit and, therefore, has 
made some progress By contrast, elementary and second- 
ary education has yet to adopt a mode of thinking that 
.ricogiyy-es the significance of eliminating sex -biased 
pl^acticcs and policies - ' 

' '■ ^ ' \ I 

■ The primary resifl^i f^f^Hir assessment effOri waTHiIeani- 
, ing how miUJh nior^ 'needs to be learned before luting 
soIuti<>ns to sexistti in education Citn.be offered Sophis- 
ticated research to air^timulate mojc baseline data must 
continue in e\ery ^rca — from how to make women more 
aware'Of itieir rapAbililies amd ho^?' to raii«;,the conseioas- 
ness of educational pQlicA'makcrs to how real partner- 
ships can be formed ij> marriage and how' we all can come 
to be ^ considered pcrsQj^s first, and won\en ^and men, 
V second, *' y 
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In July of 1979^ the Education Division of the Department 
of H^alth^ Education^ and Welfare^ under the leadership of 
then lAssistant Secretary foK Education Vii^inia Y, Trotter, 
gave ^ contract to the Institute for Educa^tioAal LcadershiprW 
undertake a National Project on Women in Education. The 
projept was to asscs?*curreijt practices in sexToIe stereotyping^ 
'throughout the educationaf process and at the same iime to link 
experts and practitioner^ in the 'field of .sex roles with policy* 
makrn^ the objective being to plan /or change. T^|ie job Was 
seen not' as sponsoring new reseaith but as collec tinged cooixli' 
natir|g the multitude^ of' work already available 'frofn various 
untversities, research projects^ foundation efforts^ curriculuija' 
deyejlopjTient eflforts, and experimental programs, 
, Six task forces, each composed of individuals c^ytipctdit in 
educational research and actio n^ojects in the £ex-roles area, 
wer* jbined with polic)inp4tek.^ help define the issues- Each 
^task force conducted fcriefings ancLorganlzed itself to work on 
an i^sue paper ' } ' 

C*ne of the significant products that came out of the work of 
the: task forces before the project closed in July of 1976 was a 
sefifcs of issue_ papers that 'give a comprehfihsive* picture of the 
def th and scope of sex- role concerns confronting the educatiotv 
cor imunit^ today. In four consecutive issues beginning in April 
19V 7 J American Education published a series of articles based 
onfthese papers presenting the substance of the work done by the 
Natio/ial Project on/ Women in Education. These anicle? 
constitute the contents "of ihisVolume. 



Aucc G. SargenTj Ed,D,, 
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niTLE !X: ANTISEXISM'S BIG . LEGAL STICK 

' ' * by Bernice- Sandler 

L'ntil very recently^ sex discrimination in schools 
lanjeiy unnoticed^ unchallenged, and unchecked, All'educa*^ 
tional insulations could legally discriminate agains^ females as 
students, staff, and faculty. * 

The 92d Congress (1971*72), in a litile^noticed legislative 
explosfon, articulated a national policy to end sex cftscrimina* 
lion on the campus. Title VIII of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 was airfGfi(3ed to coitr (;mplo>jntnt in all ccJucational in* 
stjtutions wftether or not they 'receiv'c FederaJ moneys. The 
^qual Pay Act\tas amended to cover all administraii\fej execu* 
live', and professional employees, including faculty. Titles- VII 
and yill of the Public Health Service were aiiiended to p<*o* 
hibit sex discrimination in admissions to all federally assisted 
programs train health professionals^ the U.S, Commission 
'On Civil Rights was given jurisdiction over sex discrimination; 
and last^ but? ceriainly not Ifeast, the Congress enacted Title 
IX of the Education Amenili^ents Act ofi972 to forbid' sex 
discrimination against 'students and - employees in* federally 
assisted education programs,' 

• There >#as virtuajly no ppposition to the passage of these, 
laws by either thj education community or the public at large- 
Sex di^minationj once( only a [Philosophical or moral issue, 
£ i)ow a legal issuetas well, i ' , ' ^ 

The key provision in title IX reads: '^No person in the 
Uni^ States shall, cm the basis of sex, be excluded from par'^ 
tici]>aiion in, denied the benefits *f, or tje subjected to dis* 
crimination under any education program or activity r^ceivinOj^ 
Federal financial assistance."^ ^ . ' r 



Dr Sandier is director of Tht Association of Ame^^can Colleges* 
Project on ihe Siaius and Education of Women, H*r article is re- 
printed with the permiwion of Trial Magaiine (OctobeK l^76)j j)ut>- 
lished^bjr ihe Asjociation of Trial Lawyers of Ammca, , ^ / 
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Title IX covers virtu^^lly all areas of student life: Admis- 
sions, financial aid, health services, sports, testing, differential 
rules and reguLations, and the like Title IX is patterned after 
Title VI of the Civil Risjhts Act of 1964, which prohibits dis- ' 
crimination in all federally assisted*progratm on the basis of 
race, color, and national origin. However, Title IX is nar- 
rower m that it co\"ers only federally assisted education pro- 

* grams rather than federally assisted proi^ratPs : on the other 
hand*. Title IXJi broader in that it co\ers both students and 
employees, ,wherea* Title VI is in most instances restricted to <* 
cov^^rage of students, y _ 

Both Title VI hnd title IX are efifo^ccd by the Office of 
Civil Rights of the VS. Department of He^th, Education,* 
and Welfare. Individuals and organisations can cliallenge any 
discriminatory policy or practice by writing a letter* of co;n* 

^ plaint to the Secretary of HBW. They may file on their own 
behalf or oi\ behalf of someone else or a group Complaints 
can be filed on a class-action b^isis, with or without specific ag-* 
l^rteved individuals being named. If discrimination is^ founds* 
the statute requires that fhe Government first attempt to re- 
solve the problem through informed concilianion- and per- 
silaSiOn, * ^ ^ ' . 

^^The le'^al sanctions for noncompliance are identical for 
Titles VI and IX** The Government may delay or terminate 
awards, or debar institutions from eligibility for future awards. 
Although a formal administrative hearing is required before 
funds can l)e cut ofT or before the institution jan be debarred 
from future aid, no hearing as recljuired for HEW to delay 
awards Such delays in awardrcan occur while HEW infor- 
mally "negotiates*' with an institution to bring about compli- 
ance HEW can also request the Deprtment of Justice to- 
brintj suit in the event of noncompliance. 

^ Since Title IX is patternecl after Title VI, precedents de- 
veloped under Title Vf are likely to be applied to Title IX. 
Individual may luave a private right jo sue institutions that 
allegedly c^tscrimlna'te. Therefore, it may be |>ossfble for indi- 
viduals and organ t/atHons to bypass HEW and ^o directly into * 
court, thus a\ oiding long delays. ' ^ 

Whifh Institutions An' Covered? 

Any educational irvstitution, 'pubhc or private, which re- 
ceives J;ederal -nioneys by way of a gfa^nt^ loan, pr contract 

2 , ■ . r 




(other than a contract of insurance or guaranty) is' required 
to comply with Title IX Schools at all levels ar^ co\'ered) 
preschools to j^raduate schools alike. - * 

Ihe siaiute exetnpts milnary schools only when the pri- 

}mar\' purpose is to train indK'iduals for the military ser\'ices. 
An institution controlled by religious organizations is exempt 
only to tl>€ extent that the an tidis^nmi nation provisions of 
l^itje IX ar€ not consistent with the religious tenets the or- 
gani2*^tioi» thus cUscrimination on the basb of custom or con- ^ 
venience is prohibiftd. 

"^Title IX exempt^ admissions to priv-ate undergraduate in- 
stitutions, preschools, elementary ^ and secmdary schools (other 
than vocational schools and single-sex public undergraduate 
institutiohs, Although exempt*, from the admissions rccjuirC' 
iiTents of Title IX, these scnools are not exempt from the obli- 
gation. to treat students in a nondiscriminatory manner in all 

"areas other than admissions. Thus a private undergraduate 
Mihool, by virtues of its admissions exemption could legally 
hold down the number of women it allows to attend, Ho\vever^ 
ha\fing admitted students of^K>th sexes (in whatever propor- 
tion), it cannot'discriminate^after admission on the b^is of 
sex. 

The statute was amended in 1974 to exempt the member- 
ship practices of 5pcial fraternities and sororities at the 
secondary Jevelythe Boy Scouts, Girf Scouts^ Campfire Girjs,' 
VWCA, YMCAj and certain ' voluntapy youth service 
organizations, ^ " - ' 

IVhat Constitutes DiscTtmtnation? w 
, One of the problems encountered under Title IX and other 
civil rights taws is the answer to the ^juestion What constitutes 
discrimination? Policies and practices that clearly, and spe-^ 
cifiCatly apply to one sex are generally easy to assess as dis- ' 
criminatory. Admission's quotas, for women, for'example, or 
rules that require dormitory reside^hce for women but ,not for 
men, are overtly discrimin5Tory and a violation o^ Title IX, 
Other example^ of overt discrimination ar^: 

— reqUi^u^ difTerent courses for males and females; 

— allowing boys but not gix\s to be crossing guards; 

r-sponsoring a« summer science camp for male student? #- 
onJv, 

. r ■ ^ 
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* — awarding academic Credit to males, but not to femajestiy 
^ . who participate in inte^h£>iaseic athletics; ^ 

— providins^ an' after-school- bus for boys i^ho participate 
^ in after-school athletics butmaking girls Ivklk or provide . 
their own.tra^isportation; \ 
— prohibiting "w-omen from.U^e of athletic facilities er 
* ' * equipment unless a male sigrfe up for them; 

— requiring higher gradi*s for admiss^^n^^m u-omen tK^ln 

' While many of these .Qiles and practices are often "C3£- 
plained*! on the basis of supposed ^^differences'* between males 
and females, thev- are nonetheless 3iscnm[natory' and violate " 

Taih IX , / . ■ 

The indirett forms of discrimination are far harder to 
ideatify and correct. MV^y of the principles developed in the 
Courts^under the Constitution and civil rights laws are Jsed as 
precedents in assessing seX discrimination in education For 
example/tdr some time, the intent to discriminate has been 
coTLsidered largely irreievanrin determining whether a specific 
policy, or practice is discriminator)', ir^a landmark de^cision 
(Griggs V. Duk^ouer Co.) the Smjr^Jme Court noted that 
the intent of'a policy is not what co^|0fs^ ij^&the effect of the 
policy or practice that is important. Any "p^olicy or practice that 
is fair orr its face birf has ^ disproportionate effect on a protected 
class (that*is, uopien and minorities), and cannot be justi^ed 
by business necessity, is^ discriminatory. While the 
eision occui;^d in conneetiori with employment discr^ninaiTOhf 
the same pmciple has be<^n utilized by the dourts in%NWcivil 

' righttfiisues, and is b^ing applied to sex discrimination in Educa- 
tion. Indeed, this principle enunciated by Chief.Justicc \Varren 
Burner* wife wxote^ the* opinion for tjjc unanimous ciurt, is 
likely to be the touchstone (n evaluating the. more subtle forms 

■ of discrimination against women, in education. 

' Thus at the college. level, nepotism rules prohibiting the em- 
plo>Tnent of spouses might well be considered a violation to 
Title IX because women are more likely to be the spouses kept 
out of work. Similarly, women's groups are claiming that re- 
strictions On part-time attendance or on part-time financial aid 
might be a*viqfation of Title IX because womei\ are more likely, > 
due to child-rearing responsibilities^to need to attend school on 
a part-time basis' Although part-time policies' are oslehsibl^ 



n%utral, they often have a disproportionate effect on restricting 
Cppoj;tunities for women. 

Another example of poIicjes*which at fint frarv:e seem neu- 
tral and fair would be that of giving preference in admission 
to a nonathletic program or activity to persons who have par- 
ticrpited m interscholastic or intercoUegiate^athletics. Such ex- 
perience is often viewed as evidence of being "well -rounded" 
or competitive." However, becausp athletic opportunities have 
been severely limited for females at most institutions, participa- 
tion in athletics as a criterion for ajJnristion or finanicaJ aid 
is heavily biased, .even though it se^s to be neutral on it5.fay^ 

The TuU IX Regulation 

The Title IX regulation, which went into efTect on July 21," 
1975, details the impact of Title IX on students and employees; 
Recruiting, admissions, financial ^dj differential rulo$ or regu- 
lations, housing rules ^d facilities, physical education and 
athletics, health care and insurance, student emplQ^tnent op- 
portunities, extracurricular activities, toutiseling and te^ting^ 
single-sex courses programs, graduation requirements, vo- 
cational-education programs. 

The employment section of the regulation covers ^1 con- 
ditions of employment including part-time emgjoymentj ma» 
temity leave, and fringe benefits. In generalj the employment 
provisions are similar to those other nondiscrimination laws 
and regulations. Women's groups are highly critical of 
regulation foT ^ng^too weak. Some educaticTn administrators 
and some representatives of male athletic interests ate highly* 
cntical of the regulations for being too strongs Others are simply 
confused. 

Some highlights from the regulation follow^ 

• In general, the regulation does not require or forbid insti- 
tutions from taking affirmative action when (here is a limited 
participation b^ one sex without a i^pecific finditig of discrimi' 
nation. Institutions that have previously discriminated are re- 
quired to take "remedial action" to overcome the effects of past 
discrimination. ' ' 

• The regulation required all recipients (including State 
departments of education that receive Fedej^l aid) to have 
done a self-evaluation study by ]y\y 21, 1976. In thus examin- 
ing their policies and practices fonsex bias^ many institutions 



have discovere<^ntjriierous^cxainple5 of inadvertent discrimina- 
tion, ^ 

Institutions must also set up a t^ievance procedure for stu- 
dent and employee complaints concerning sex discrimination. 
Hov-^ver^ there »s no requtrenient forcing people to use the- 
grievance procedure; f>enons can file a complaint c^irectW with 
HEW without using the §rievapce procedure, 

AiJdttionally, institution^ must appoint one person to be.m 
charge of Title IX activities. Employees, students, and parents 
of elementarv and secondary* students mu5t also be notified 
that the mstitation has a nondrscnnimatory policy 

♦ Altfioagh sonje schqoKare exempt^ from coverage Vkith 
regard to admissions, all schools must»ireat their students with- 
out discriminati9n on the basts of sex/ This includes c^mrse 
offerings, extracurricular activities, including student organiza- 
tions and competitive attrietiet. all benefits, services, ai^d finan- 
cial aid; and factf ities. and housing. In all oMhese, the institu- 
tions cannot provid^L different aid, benefits, or services, or pro- 
vide them in a different manner^ or have different rules and 
regulations on the basi* of sex. In^ other word^, schools cannot 
t^se sex as a category' to classify students. 

h sctiool that want* to ^'protect'* it^ students by requiring 
onl)' vv'omen students to sign in and out would have to apply 
the sam^ rule for both sexes. G\t\% could not i?e required to 
take a course in home economics unless boys were required to 
take it; nor couJd girls be excluded from courses. in mdustriaJ 
ans. SimiJarly women college Students couJd not be excluded 
from a criminoJogy course because it involved working with 
male prisonen. TitJe IX does f^oi tell an iostitution vchat it 
should do, only that whatever fhe institution does; it does the 
same for both sexes. ^ 

♦ In genefaJ, financial aid, including scholarships, -loa^is^ 
grant$-in-atd. work-studv programs, and fellowships cannot 
be restricted to one sex, nor 'can criteria be different for each 
sex» \ ' ^ ^ ' . . 

Thus, ofTering a woman a loan and giving a comparably 
qualified niale a fellowship would be ^ violation. Denying or 
limiting financial aid to married women (white not similarly 
deaying such aid to married men), or offering financial aid to 
married womea and married men on a different -basis would 
also be illegal. At some institutions^ financtaJ-aid committees 



have automatically assumed that a matried women needs Jess 
assbtance because htr husband will support her, while a mar- 
ried man needs niore ass»t£ice because he is the "head of the 
houschpld," While thb assumption may be correct m some in- 
stances^ it b x^bviously not correct in ill instances. Policies such 
as these which are based dn assumf/tions about women or girls 
* as a gnnrp are ItkeJy to come under question, individuals must 
be considered on the basis of their individual capabilities and 
qualifications, ai^ not on the basis of characteristics attributed 
to the group. 

Single-sex scholarships that are established by a wilJ, bequest, 
or trust are neverfheiess allowed; however, institutions with 
such scho1arsl)ips must follow a complicated pooling procedure 
to ensure that there is no sex discrimination in awarding fin an- 
cial aid. As a result of that procedure, institutions in some in* 
stances may have to provide additional funds to "match*' the 
single^sex restricted awirds. 

• The regulation prohibits discriminaton in counseling and 
. guidance. U a school finds that a class is ^disproportionately 

female (or 9iale) it must make sure that it's not a result of sex 
bias stemming from counseling or testing. Counselors encourag- 
ing girb to take one course (such as home economics) whiJe^ 
encburaging boysjo take,afiother (such ^ industrial arts) are 
in violation of Title IX, 

Schools cannot use separate tests or other materials which 
permit different treatment, unless the different materials cover 
, the same occupation and interest and the use of JiXHerent 
materials is shown to-be essential to remove sex bias. Thus, 
using the old forms of the Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
with its separate blue and pink forms is prohibited^ but ma- 
terials encoittraging women to consider engineering would be 
allowed, 

I^istitutions are required to develop an internal procedure to 
insure that their materials are not sex biased, 

• Institutions cannot treat students differently in terms of 
actual or potential rnaptal or parental status^ nor^;^n they ask 
marital status for admission purposes. If an institution wants 
to include all married students it coul^ do so, but it could not 
excludex»nly married females while it allowed married males to 
'attend. Again, Title IX doesn*t tell what to do, it onJy says that 
whatever is done must be fair ^ 



• A school niust treat pregnancy-related disabililies in th,e 
same way if treats any other ternporary disability in medical 
planSj or benefit policies it oflfers to students. Pre:;*nanc>' must 
he treated as a jus*tft?StJon for leave if ijie student's phy^cian 
considers it necessary, A student cannot be required to have a 
physician's ndtc certifying her ability to stay in school ^unless the 
institution requires a physician's certification for students with 
other conditions." \ ^ 

Title IX permits institutions to maintain separate living facil- 
ities for each sex, although housing for students of both sexes 
on the whole must be comparable in quantity^ quality^ and cost 
to the siudent. Housiu^egulations cannot be different fo^ each 
"sex ' - 

It is illegal, therefore to charge both sexes the same housing, 
fee but to provide maid service only to male students, oi to pro- 
vide different security provisions, such as guards or lockSj to only 
one ^f;x! ^ / 

Ttlle IX does not require integrated locker rooms, bathroom^;^ 
or coeducational housing. However, a school could not use hkk 
of facilities or housing as an artificial excuse to exclude or linitt 
participatior^by women. Some facili^Jes might have to be real- 
located, partitions might have to be built^ and some facilities 
might have to be sharecj on an alternating b^sii 

What About Single-Sex Organizations and Fro^rams? 

With few exceptions, programs operated by institutions.can* 
not provide different benefits or services, or treat stud^nts^ dif- 
ferently On the basis of sex. However, programs dimed at wom- 
en need not be aboJished,'ahhough some modifications may be 
needed. 

• Women's Studies Courses: AH such counes must be open 
to both sexes. The courses, when open to Wh se?;es, do not 
violate Title IX ^ x 

• Continuing-Education Programs; Programs and services 
which are aimed at persons continuing their education must be 
operf to both sexes. 

• PfPgramS Aimed at Improving the Status of Women: 
Remedial programs and services provided by the institution and 
aimed at special groups (such as older women who have been 
out of school and out of the work force forva number of yean) 
may continue, provided that men who wish to participate arc 
not excluded. 
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• Campus Committees on^e Status of Women: Such com- 
mittees do not violate Title IX. However, membership cannot 
be restricted on the basis of sex* Having a predominantly fe- 

^ male cominittee would also not v iolate Title IX if the ipembers . 
had been chosen on some basis other than sex (such as their 
ability to con tribute constructively to the committee*s activities). 

Title IX covers the activities and programs of education in- 
stitutions which recei\*e Federal funds. Unless it (alls under one 
of the exemptions listed earlier, any organization which recei\*e3 
"siguificant assistance*' (rom sucK institutions — even if the pro- 
gram IS not operated by them— cannot discrimfnate on the basis 
oi sex in any way, including membership, programs, services, 
or benefits. Organizations which operate off campus without 
significant assistance from institutions (^nd which do not re- 
ceive. direct Federal funding) are notj covered by Title IX* 

• Business and Professional Fraternities, Sororities, and So- 
cieties: Wfien the organization receives significant assistance 
from the institution, its membership must be open to both sexes. 

7 Similarly, it^ programs, services; and benefits must be offered 
^ without discrimination on the basis of sax: * 

• Women^s Organizations, such as women's honorary socie- 
ties/Monar Board, Association of' Women StiSdents: When 
these groups receive significant assistance from the institution, 
their membership 'must be open to ^th sexe^ However, the 
purpose of such groups (for*example, to develop leadership^* 
in women) does not violate Ti^e iX, Malps vvrho subscribe 
to the general purpose of the organization an^ wish to Join 
cannot be denied membership because of theirsex. (Pi5>grainsj 
services^ and benefits must s4so be offered to both* sexes.) In 
practice, few males are likely to join, and those who do are 
likely to be sympathetic t^the^aims of th^e group. The situation 
is somewhat analogous to that of a campus chapter of NAACP, 
a group which aims to better the status of black^j and allom 
whites to join. ^ # 

• Women's Centers- Campus women^s centers, whether op- 
crated by the institution or by studentS'with^assistance from 
the institution, cm continue without changing^ th elf purpose 
( to improv e the status of women ) However, their membership, 
pro^ramsj and services, must be op^ to both sexes. A great 
hiany centers already allow men to use their services and to 
participate in their programs. 
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Emphymeni of students 

Employment of students is covered by other legislation as 
well a5 by T^tle IX. Jobs within an institution as well as those 
handled by a student-placement service cannot be limited to 
One sex^ nor can there be differencics in piiy or co^itions of 
empioymtfht based on sex. Thus, women dormitory managers 
must be paid the same ^s men dormitory mlnagers. Women^ 
students cannot be excluded irom night jobs or grounds-main- 
tenance jobs on the basis of sex. 

Atktetics ^nd Physical Education 

Apart frbm the pressures .of the organized male athletic 
hierachy that fyids it difficuh to give a woman a sporting 
chance^ the sports issue is one of the most complex to deal 
with. More than most areas of <>ur edtjcation system, s^thletics 
and physical education reflect the essence of our most stereo- 
type, cultural. norms: Men are "supposed" to be strong and 
aggressive and women are "su[)posed" to be weak and passive. 
Women a^d gjris have generally not been encouraged to 
pazticipatib /in physical activities partly because the traits as^ 
sociated with athletic excellence such as achievement^ self- 
con nee, leadelrship^ and strengtHf are often seen as being 
in '"cor^tradiction" with the expected role females are ^sup- 
,]sjpbsed" toplay. * 
/ Another difficulty in dealing with the sports Jssue is thdt 
the legal precedents are far fro>n clear. In almost all other 
areas of discrimination, the precedents developing out, of race 
discrimination cases can i^adily and easily be applied to sex 
discrimination. Because of the general physical differences be- 
tween men and women, the principles developed in other 
discrimination areas do^ not easily apply to athletic issues, 
p^icularly in the area of competitive sports^ ^here the issue 
of s'^j^te-sex teams and integrated teams is one. that is hardly 
sojy^f by the regulation. "Separate-butequal;*' which is a 
discredited theory in terpw^f civil riB;hts,»may have some 
limited validity when ^plied to the athletics issue. ' 

Generally, schooU cannot discriminate in interscholastic. , 
intercollegiate^ clu£^ or intramural. athletics. Schools can offer 
separate teams for males and females when team selection is 
based on competitive skill or in contact sports, such as boxing, 
wrestlit^g, rugby, footba\l^ and basketball. In noncontact sports, 
i^a school has only one team and it is single sex, the other 
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sex must be allowed to try out for it if ihcir overall athletic 
opportunities have. been previously hniited In contrast, a 

^sinj^le-sex team in contact spi^rts caii remain single sex; the 
^schoo^ ^loes not have to let [lei^ons of tlie other seic tr)- 
put, 1'hus, an ^ill-male football team can remain all male, 

-tro\\e\erj' ^hools in general must ]>rovicle overall ec|ual op- 
jiortunities in athletics for both sexes, A school qould not, 

^ for example, offer onK contact spOrts^for men and luve no 
pro^^rani for wonien, 

" Among tlie factors HEW will assess in determining \vheCher 
or not ec|ual opportunity in a'thletics exists ar6 the follouing:* 
, — whether the selection of sports and levels of competit^iOn 
''effectively accommodate the interests and^^bilities" of 
^' studentsof both sexes: - L' 

, —equipment and supplies; 

—scheduling Of games and practice jimes; 
—travel and perdiem allowances; 

—provision of loc^ker rooms, space for practice, and other 
facilities; 

—assignment andcomi>ensation of coaches \ 
—opportunity to receive coaching and academic tutoring; 
, *— provision of n^edical alid training facilities and serv- 
ices; and 

" — publicity. ' 7 

Equal funding is not required, although HEW '*may con- 
sider ^the- failure to provide. necessary funds" in asscssmg equal 
opportunity. 

^ Tiierc is a 3-year transition period for high schools and 
coHeifres tp' comply with the physical -education and athletic 
requirement (July 21, 19^8) ;' elementary schools were given 
a l-year transition period (July ^1, 1976).. The transition 
period is not a't^rac*^ period or waiting time. 

CertainFy ujigrading vyomen's atWetics will eost money. 
Unless there is an influx of new money /rom contributions, 
which is not likely, the money will have to come from some* 
where else. One means would rcducinpf the amount that 
is currently being spent on men's spoi^* It is not unusual, fof 
example, for the budget for men's athletics to be 100 or even 
1,000 times greater than the budget for women's athletic^^ 
' Higher ediiration'in general is^-fe trenching, and it may well be 
that male athletic, programs may also b'aw to retrench, Male 




athletic programs, of which nine out of ten run at a dt6cit, 
have.been highJy subsidi^ at ther exjpei^e of wprricn's pm* 
grams. - / \ . 

The sporti issue wiJJ be an interesting one to watch since 
it is drawir^ sapport not only from woti^ien and f irU, mothers 
and daughters, but abo from fathers ^|id brothers — all of 
whom have an interesi in ^eing that athJetijc programs <3o 
not discriminate against their daughter&^and s^ters,' 

Women and thosd allied with thcmjn'iHeij- battle for equal 
opportunity hav^ come around t<i faefievini that the hand 
that rocks the cradlCcan indeed rock the boatt * • 
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HOWARD A NONSEXISTISCHOOL 



Among a good many tlioughUin and fan>n)irKJed p'eople 
^vho have botheced to examine the ins^oacdcnal materials 
used in elementarv schools Hxiay, the nopph prevails that these 
materials are pretty sharp etching ItSSls in stereotyping sex 
rples. Heightening^ ^hejr conc^^bvcr sexism in the schools is 
ar ri^al bugbear of a statistJ6^* AUhough instructional materials 
accoum jef J^uT^i'^'t^cent ,of s^hdbl budgets,^ teachers report 
"IFat^^Spe rc e n t of iheir teaching time involves the usei9f these 
matenak * 

The criiepa brought to beaf in judging materials as sexist 
are; (0 If they demean females by using patronizing -tan- 
guage, (2 J- if they omft-the actions and achievemeniSL9f \v*om- 
en, and (3) if they^show females and fiial^s only in stereo- 
typed roles ^ith less than the full rang^ of human interests, 
traits, and capabilities. ' ^ , 

The relative omission from textbooks and instructional ma- 
terials of women in achiev^ing roles and men in nurturing rolfi 
and the depiction of wo'inen in only the most restricted and 
dependent situations have been documented at aIN educa- 
tional le\els. Myia arid David Sadker discuss these pointy' at 
length in their fcook. Now Upon a Time; A Contemporary 
View of Children's Literature/ As grade level increa^s, texti^ 
correspondingly portray a world of greater^ complexity and 
sophistication; one in which women and §irls emerge less frc- 
quentlv and, bj; implication, become less significant. Moreove^, 
minority females sufTer particular exclusion, ^dirthey are pic- 
tured onl^ half as many times as are minority males^ 

A comprehensive study of sexism in children's readers called 
Dick and }<ine as Victims, published by Women in Wonjs and 



The MIowJng had key rotes in prodiTcing the report oi> whict^thU 
article is based; Myra Sadden Associate Professor in Education at 
American Univ^rsity^ Lisa Serbin^ Professor of Psychotogyt Srate Uni- 
,^versity of New York; Selma Greenberg^ Department of Elementary 
Education, Hofstra University^ David *U Ire y^ Principal of The Chii- 
<jm)'s S€M^], San Diego, and Ian McNett, education vrnter. 



I?nages, Pririleton^SMew Jersey, sho>vcd that in 2760 stories 
in X24tbooks from Ife different national publishers/ boys and 
men outnumbered gii^and women in the following ratios: 
—Boy-centered silkies to girl-centered storics^-5:2 
* —Adult male mam'' characters to adult female main 
characters — =3: 1 
— Male biographies; i^emale biographies — 6:1 
—Male animpl s'tories^Sk female anmidl stories — 2^: 1 
— ^ale folk or f^nr^sy^^wfta to female ^folk or fantasy ^ 



storifes — ^4 : 1 




children's books, their mp*t 
ly' those of teacher, maid, 
hey are frequently shown**, 
ak^ passive, unachieving, 
ir Subservient to admir- 
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When ffeq^ales are presente 
prevalent roltfs are more than 
lY^Jne; fairy godmother, and nuiv 
'*^as emotionally and psychological! 
un adventurous,' and dominated 

^ ing ^nen and boys. Seldom is a wort|ikdepicted in any kind of 
^ job or profession, and when she is,\^q|i is usually referred to 
as' **Miss," a not-too-shy *or loo-accUjf^ suggestion that the ' 
only fvoinen in the work force are unm^rj^^. , - ^ 

does the sex bias irf school mat^i|^ tih only against 
Stereotyping of, Jhale characteri^'yi^W denies boys a 
fige of activities' anp emotions. TSctWten the image 
involves an absurdly rigid c^e of h^^iov f^.^bW, demanding 
that they be consistently imcTRg^nt and bra^Athat they be 
perennial v^inners. They are rarely allowed tl^e^^healthy re- 
lease of tears, even in situations involving sickti&'^and death. 
Books stress, the unlimited potential of male cfJiracterSj the 
message being that boys should aim H^h — becomeybyolved in 
adventures, aspire to prestigious occupations and-^o great 
leadership. They are rarely shown in service functtqAs or in 
performing .household tasks. 

if any rule should apply to the acquisition and ^t^se of^|asS" 
room rna.terialsj it. is that cverytliing in the environment ni\^ 
be apprcTpnate for all children. Materials and activities t^iaf 
cannot be enjoyed freely by all chifd^ shpuld be fiiscanl«fr 
or mhdified fof nonsexist pedagogical use.* It is a poor jeaming^ 
environment that teaches children they are in eftect deni^^d 
access t^c^rtain materials and activities. The pre^i^ce of ma* 
teriaJs not clearly suitable for all children will keep alive and 
well the (Questions most youngstejs have already teamed to 
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ask; Is this for boys^ Is this for-girls? Is thi^ something I cap 
do without Jwing laiighcd at o/ called a sissy? Or a tomboy^ 

Vhc ii^^t s|)ecific'and potentially far-reachinti^ response to 
this f>Toblcin thai thelast few years have seen lies in the publi- 
cation of guidelines by \arious publishing eompanies to ensure 
the futur'* (lc\elopirtent of bia.s-free texts. The first enunciation 
of specific criteria for nonsexist niaterids eanie in 1972 with 
Scou roresman^'s Gmthitn/r^foT ImpToving the image of 
H'ornifri tn Sincq then, other publishing eompanies 

have dfS^fted gtiidelines for eliminating bias in books, 

In geVr^ili the guidelines urge ' that females and miles 
sjiould be e<|uitabh represented in instructional materials and 
that^ach ie5( should be presented in a manner Tree of bias 
and stereot\pii^ Guidelines stress that females and males of all 
et)inic groups sh^Ould be aceur^tely portrayed in fenns of char- 
acter, tpm|)erament, and traits. They should exhibit a fuM 

-range of human ei^otions and behavior and partici[)ation in 
all walks of life and ifi a wide ragge of occupati?>naJ endeavors. 
The guidelines further urge that texts' presenting a historical 
perspective should include affair portion of materials about Or 

. by women. Create^ emphasis shoutd be placed on serial o;^ cul- 
tural history where women Have m^de particularly significant 
eOntributions, and texts should deafly identify the legal, cco- 
nomie, and socUl ^barriers of fJifTerent places and times and 
the impact they hav? had on individual activity and achieve* 
ment. These guidelines also emphasize the need to reflect the 
diversity of family life, ineluding single-parent families, work-, 
ing mothers, couples without children, only children, and other 

^■patterns that do not replicate the stereotype of the family with 
two parents and twoehildrcn, fhe older child a boy, the younger 
a girh 

One of the more difficult challenges these guidelines have 
taken on is to reduce the sexism inherent in the language itself, 
and they specify the means.to avoid such bias. Not only do they 
call for the eliminadiDn of bi^ed statements about females or 
males, they urge strategics like the following; (I) Using univer- 
sal rather than masculine terms wf^cn referring to all people 
(substitute humanity, person, people for the generic "man'*) ; 
(2) avoiding persoi^ification of inanimate .objects (eliminate 
the female reference to ships, cars, hurricanes) ; (3) avoiding 
the masculine p^&noun to cover both sexes by substituting arti* 
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*fles for pronouns, using- the passive voice, the plural, or speci- 
fyijia he or she, sfte/he; (5) usin^ neutral rather than ma*cu- 
Ijnrf 6ccupational terms (firefighter for iircman, police officer 
.for policeman} , (6) using parallel terms like women and men, 
^;irlyancl bo^^s rather than men and girls to refer to male^^nd 
female adults; (71 avoiding modifiers of generic occupational 
terms (women doctor) or feminine inflections (authoress). 

In the same vein teachers' manuals are l>einfj coOfimisSioned 
^nd teachers on tJieir o^jvn initiative are developit^g materials 
for their necessary learning. Teachers and other school per- 
^nnel ran al^o develop standards f^or the evaluation of sey bi:u; 
in instructional materials. The CaJifornia State DcpartmcrU of 
Education has set forth guidelines for eliminating sexism in 
school materials. 

While it *is essential that an effort be made to create non- 
sexist textbooks and mateHals, the problem of sexism in educa- 
tion extends far V(*>ond Irarning mateHals. The teacher's be- 
— havjoF— is -probably -the-moH ^ rit kaJ fact or i n determ ining^ 
whether what happens in a cla^room will encourage the de- 
velopment of flexibility and propeo* sex attitudes or the reten- 
tion of old stereotyping practices. The **hidden curriculum" of 
sexist teacher-pupil interaction has been directly addressed by * 
State Uni\-ersity of New York psychologist Lisa Serbin, whose 
extansue research^ and videotape records indicate that both 
ipale and female preschool and elementary teachers tend to 
reinforce problem -solving skills in boys and dependency be- 
havior in girls. 

In one study earned out in 15 different preschool classrooms* 
teachers were ohservcd to respond more often to boys' aggres- 
" sive And disniptivj* behavior and to use more loud reprimands- 
when scokling \^yl than%irls. These teacher reacttons tc^ boys' 
antjsogal beh^^yjof coincided with behavior patterns that were 
found actually to reinforce aggression and iiisruption* . , 

The teachers were also found to reinforce "prpximity-scekrng'* 
in little girls. That is to say the girls received fnore attcntjon 
from teacher when they were within arm's fe^ch than.when 
they were farther away. For boys, no such differential attention 
pattern was observed, IJoys working across the table or m 
another area of the room were as likely to be reinforced by 
praise s>r instruction as those woHting directly upder the* teach* 
er's nose. This pattern of re^sponse in tethers jiiSy result in the 
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greater rates proximity-seckinsj and ihe lower rates of cx- 

,ploration on the part'Of girls t^at have been widely reported, 
^ Since the teachers wen* not aware of their difTercni response 
j^tterits, It seems highly likeK that the lx>)s* behavior, vthether 
social or anusocial, was somehow more conspicuous to the 
teachers, cau.^ing them to notice the bo>s more and givt th^m 
more attention and insirxiction. Alternatively, course, the 
teajrhcr's c\(^ectations .of seN-jyped behavior— aggr<;ssion and 
exploration h\ boj^i proMmit^ -seeking and tnhibit'on of aggres- 
sion by girls— ma> prcdi$jx>£e ihem to'notice and're*pond to be- 
haviors ihat conform to their oxjwtations. In blhcr words, the 
teachers arc likply to see the patterns thcjuejcpect to. find,, and ' 

* thus are apt inadvertently to rein force these patterns with high 
rates of attention. Behaviors that are not ocjjected, lik<* aggres- 
sion by girlSj are less effective in eliciting a reaction/and thus* 
those behaviors gradually decline,. 

Differential teacher response observed by Professor Se^bin ^ 
and others also occurred in instruction, information, and praise . 
t of classroom acti^vities,,Most strikyig was the disproportionate 
rat^ of detailed, step-5y-step ins true tion#in^ how to solve a prob- 

' lem or acquire a specific skilly the very instruction aimed at 
, facilitating a child's independence. The rate of this kind of in- 
dividualized instruction was more than eight times greater for 
boys than for girls. Instructional interactions with boys tended 
^ to be longer and more detailed as well. 

Although functional sex bias often exists beneath the level of 
awareness^ teachers can increase their consciousness of how they 

'may affect sexift practices and how their behavior and attitudes 
may perpetuate sexism. One method enhancing awareness tsior 
tethers themselves to evaluate |he degree of sex discrimina- v 

' tion and* sex-role stereotyping 4 n the school. Each teacher needs 
to be able to answer certain ^uestioris »boutJier or his own be- 
havior in the classroom. These would include questionsJike Do 
I treat boys and girls differently? Do I expect different stand' 
ards \)f academic performance from boys atid girls, and do I 
award ^ades according to these expectationrfs^Do I encourage 
certain kinds of classroom activities for boys and different kinds 
for. girls? - ' 

Often it is difficult for people to be objective about4|ieir own 
behavior and attitudes. Teachers may find it useful to study 
videotapes of their own classroom behavior or have other teach- 
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ob9en4 thtir b^bauioir. The latter exercbe would be less 
threatening if teachers Jeamed up and evaluated ^ch other. 

Fhnning a Noruexist Uwrriculum 

Educators Myra and David Sadker define thrte levels of con- 
cern for helping teachers confront and reduce sex stereotyping - 
in the classroom. The firsts level is awareness or, as it is inore 
often called, consciousness-lraifling about the forms of sexism in 
the curriculum — textbook^ teacher-pupil pupil-pupil 
interaction. The second le^ is chrificationt is, helping 
stn^nts clarify their feeling about sexism and examine their 
v^ues with regard to' it. The third level is actiout which can 
include changing some aspe<tts of their own behavior or of their 
school or home er),vironinentj* 

Devcldpef of a number ji consdousnbs^raising activities is 
P^f. Selma Greenberg. Aii' example of a consciousness-raising 
activity would b^^'to. ask children to clip from magazines eo^- - 
amples^of advertisements ahat pJace one sex in occupationally 
stereotyped roles. Then they- could be asked to make their own 
; nonsexj^t advertisements for school activities and events. 

Another consciousness-raising activity involves role exchange^ 
using a classic fairy ule or a famous tall tale as the medium. 
In stories like'*'Slone Soup^'' "The Emperor's New Clothes" 
and "little Red Riding Hood/' role reversal is quite easily 
brought about. Ft>r instance, in the stories mentioned and in 
'practically all fairy tales^ boys, on the One hand, learp to ex- " 
tend themselves — to be tall, heroic, masterfuJ. Girls, on the 
other hand, learn to belittle themselves — to shrink, to be quiet, 
to be passed as mercliandise from one generation to another. 
If good things- happen to girls, it is because they have been 
favored by a fairy godmother or a handsome prince; giris 
achieve nothing material for themselves, and through joyful 
obedience, compliance,^and service to others stronger than 
they and jnorepowerfulj they achieve protection and safety. 

To set this record straight a teacher often need do nothing 
more than substitute a woman's name or the name of some 
^girl ip the class for that of the story's central male character. 

Direct icontact with men and women working in nOn* 
traditional fields o^tats a way to ^expand Jeamers" awareness 
and to counteract tl^e paralyzing effects of sexift curricuhmi<f^ 
materials. Atihoughimale nurses and female firefighters may 
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be difficult to find, the eifort must be made- if young people 
af^ to beUe\e that they really can be v^laat they want tc^be. 

That the rcanng of a family \s in realitv a work fxp^ience 
should nocbe o\erlooked in clanfytng a child's feelings about 
sexism. Family role playing artdVe%erse sex-role playing will 
afford each class member an opportunity to experience the 
%ie%vpoint of the opposite sex. Children need to^see their own 
and other children's parents as complex people %vuh varying 
interests, skills* arnJ abilities. To achieve this* teachers should 
encourage childreh to use the people at home as resources 
(or an5\\enn^: (questions such as, b^t\ father has fun when he 

* My mother has fun when she My 

brother's fa%ontc^ T\' program is * My sister's 

favorite T\' pro-am i^^^i . In the same i^in ques- 

iiorfs* clealinfi:^ witH problems ran be de%eloped. In m\ family 

- does the cookinz* Why? In tiiy family 

takes out thegarbaere. Why? 

Vsinq the completed question form^ as guidelines, children 
rriay then be asked to nio%e to le%el three to help bnng jtbout 
chanj?e in sexist home or school en%*ironmenis. \^ . 

J^nnge Free Flay " . * 

Since society* wastes little time in exposing children * to its 
sexist notions and practices* it follows that \^nfsters need 
to be acquainted as soon as possible with materials that enr 
courage nonse^cist attitudes. Thfs means the preschool le%'el and 
such things as dramatic play, the housekeeping corner, doll 
play, and self-care, each bfwhich may be , structured to chip 
away at any sexist attitudes that'niay already have been ac- 
quired and to turp aside the acquisition of others. 

The hotisekeepiner come?: for example, is a traditional part 
of mainstream earl\-childhooii environments, but it needs to be 
ireated as a Jeaming center if sexist behaviors are to be altered. 
Free play is, after all, sexist play. A tomantic respect for 
children's i natural" desires runs through early-childhood edu- 
cation. This attitude j^iveslh^^ so-called *'free play* opportuni- 
ties an almost mVsti^al re%t^rence. There is something para<^ 
doxical in this because tfiouerh *most early-childhood teachers^ 
ha%"e ^reat respect for the influence of en%ironment on dev^eU 
opment. thev have difficulty believing the child^s prior learnings 
have* bentjfree choice to reflect what children believe thev 
should appropciatelv and properly do. Thus it is possible to 
honor children's f hoitres that may grow from no more adtnir- ■ 



able native* than a fear of failure^ a i^ervousness about par- 
tictpating in something new, and a sensitivity to pfeer 
disapproval, * ' ' 

Barbara Spmng's book SonSexist Education for Young 
Children: A Practical Guide offers many fine suggestions on 
how teachers can produce the necessarily specific nonsexist 
inateriab and indicates what commercial nonsexist material is 
now available- Iti the issue of materiab, the earl\'*childhood 
environment may be the most fortunate of all school environ- 
ments Teachers of older children, often under Pressure to 
/^cover' certain curricular areas, are tempted to retam the use 
of stereotypic sexist materials. EarK-childhood educators can 
simply discard offensive matenal, since each is in most cases 
also the curriculum coordmator- 

The ^ok of Parents 

Parents are essential colleagues in earning out a "de-stereo- 
typing ' program, as they are often eager to obser\'e and con- 
tribute to the education of their children. By wwking together, 
teachers and parents can more effectively present a nonsexist 
educational experience to students. 

In the case of sex-i'ole stereotyping it is important that 
parents be made to understand the goal of, providing increased 
.options and ftexibility for their children- and the importance 
of early experiences in later career and social development. 
Toward this same 'end, one of the most significant inter\'entions 
that teachers can make is to encourage cross*sex pl^y- \^*ork 
of this kind is beiftg carried on at^The Children's School in 
San Diego under its principal David Ulrey- 

The Resource Center on Sex Roles in Education has some 
suggestions for parents who wish to help de-stereotype their 
children^ education : 

• Review the textbooks and materials that your children are 
using and identify sources of bias where they exist. 

• Meet with your children's teachers and principals to leam 
^what they are doing about expanding role options in the 

classroom. 

• Work with other parents or groups to raise their awareness 
of the problem of biased materiab- 

^ • Meet with school b6ard members to make known your 
concern, ^Support expenditures for supplementary materials 
and in-service training for school personnel 
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• Help to oi^amze a community workshop that mal^ 
available new nonsexUt muJti-ethnicri^ks. . * 

• Meet with local TV station officials to talk about sex- 
stertotyped role^r^ , ' ^ 

• HeJp to launch a study of the bias of textbooks used 
m your community schix^ls, and publicize the results along 
with recommenJations for change, 

• Help establish a special collection of books in the school 
or public library that features nonracist^ nonsexist^ and multi* 
ethnic books, 

• Write to cir meet with persons responsible for textbook 
selection at local and state levels to voice >our concerns^ urging 
purchase of qua!u\ materials and inclusion of supplementary^ 
materials, . 

, • Write textbook publishers and iwdicats dissatisfaction with 
biased material. Support examples pf nonracist, nonsexist books 
ihat have been developed, 

• Recognize the effegls of teachers and administrators who 
Lare taking positive actions tddeatwith^e problem, 

,\merican society is changing so rapidly that children need 
to be educated to develop all their cogniti^o. social^ and physical 
abilities. Both boys and girls profit from a variety of activities 
and a broad repertoire of skills. One of the teacher's roles is 
to encourage this broad participation and to help develop many 
skills that arc free of sex roles. Children v^ho are with a teacher 
only one year early in their li\es will live at least three-quarters 
of a centur>' alter they leave that classroonu The pertinent 
Question is. Will that teacher have done as much as possible 
toward enabling the children to continue growing and par- 
ticipating through those coming years? ^ . • 
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WHAT TO DO ABOUT SEX BIAS 1N T|HE 
CURRICULUM 

by Adeline Naiman 

There are a number of issues on sexism thai schools face, 
and in so^dem^-tWy must take into account the guidelines set 
by their own systems and communities. One such issue arousing 
controversy is sex-fair versus sex-aflfinnative teaching materials. 
In the light of the great inequalities to be overcome, do schools 
need a more aggressive stance on sex bias in curriculum? Should 
schools make do with the often sexist materiak they own and 
expect teachers to provide the disclaimers and cautton^^ or 
should new materials be prepared or bought? How can schools 
deal with the impact of television^ and what should an individ- 
ual teacher or school do about biased educatioiial program 
beamed into the classroom? Even the most sophisticated and 
egalitarian ctirriculum Is not *'tcacher proof*; thus, how can 
teacher training contribute to a teacher's successful use of non- 
sexist— even biased — materials? 

A particular question for schools is whether it is better to 
institute courses in women's studies^ particularly on the second- 
ary level and for teachers, or to revamp as extensively as pos- 
sible the whole curriciilum, giving attention to language, role 
" models, stereotypes, and balanced historical and cultural per- 
spectives. Should studying antT eliminating sex bias remain the 
province of a particular component of the school structure or 
Curriculum, or should this effort pervade 'the entire curriculum 
(mainst reaming) ? Should'a women's studies course be an elec- * 
live, and if so, under whibh department? Courses on women's 
issues are currently taught in high<^ool departments as diverse 
as media, history, Sn^ish, home economics^ social studies, 
gutdancej and health. 



Mt. Nitman is Oirect<»r <»f FubUcati<»iis and A^sisunt to the Praldtnt, 
Education Development Center. She h also Director of the Role of 
Women tn American^ Society Project 
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Schools must also recognize pressures from the community?^ 
whicfi may challenge Federal legislation on^'the ground that its 
beliefs and right of free speech are being threatened. Parental 
uproar has aU^ady been provoked by the Title IX requirements 
which eliminate sex discrimination ij? school athletic programs. 
How does a school or school board handle the dit^ersity ^of 
values, the fears^ and the expectations of parerits? How par- 
ticularly can schools ^help stud^hts to make their own life 
choices free from the a prion constraints ir^poscd by traditional 
socialization. Girls *'choose'* limited options, not realizing that 
their choices are heavily conditioned by the expectations of 
others. Where does "curriculum" leave off and society begin?^ 

Perhaps there is a curriculum for the school and the larger 
society to pursue in combating sex t>ias. Through the schools, 
paints, teachers, and administrators can be helped to in- 
crease their o^jn awareness of the process and costs of sex bias^ 
Schools can '(ixtend participation in curnculum development 
to the users pnd provide curriculum materials, training, and 
suppoct systens to teachers. Colleges and teacher-training in- 
stitutions have a sf)ecial responsibility to attend .to the pre- 
service curriculum and to offer resources W inservice teachers 
who seek retraining. There are alsoJO general assistance centers 
around the country to further these efforts, and other projects 
have been funded under the \VoJnen*s Educational Equity Act. 
The higher-education establishment can work with public and ' 
private research and development agencies to develop materials, 
programs, and guidelines for bias-free and sex-rffirmative ma- 
terials. Publishers can be encouraged to go beyShd the letter of 
the law in preparing and, revising curricular materials. Guide- 
lines, such as the ones developed'by the National Council of 
Teachers of English {"Guidelines for Non sexist iJse of Lan- 
guage," single copies of which may be had by writing to the 
Council, nil Kenyon Road, Urbana, IL 61801), should be 
standardized and shared across the educational publishing in- 
dustry- and throughout schools. -Ultimately, however, the respon- 
sibility for assurini? bias-free curriculum belongs to governing 
bodies; school boards and State boards. _ 

What are the realistic constraints on instituting bias-free 
curricuUims in schoob at this tune? Paro<ntal pressures and the 
traditional social attitudes as e:$pressrd in thft. all-pervasive 
media are obvious, albeit hard to tr5rk 'down* Other con- 
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straincs are eas^r to piiipotnt: Budg^t5 are tight and shnr^- 
in.^. Hpw sVhools allocate funds for new curncular ma- 
terials or tca'chen training %\iien declining enrollmenis, ten\ired 
faculties, and a 4epr^,ssed ecohorny are scjuec/ing the already 
strangled dollar^ \or example, in many systems where school 
biidt^eis arc su[jpofeted by real-estate taxes, most of the operat- 
In^ costs of Gove^^ment are assignable to the schools; yet 
onlv a sinaJl percen^e of those costs is subject to debate ov^r 
u&r Tcather tOntr^lcts. building mortgages, and fixed ex> 
penditurci can take ^5 [RTcent or more of the total school 
budget, Witli hmitcd options, how is a school system to set ' 
priorities^ Title fX- calls for an immediate expenditure of 
alreadv limited funds. .Will schools see curricular reform as 
an ecjually higl}' priority? ' ' 

I m port an t^-^" too, is the problem of affecting teachers and 
others in area not, easily reached by programs or legisla- 
tion: attijlidesL Attitudina^' change in any population is hard 
JO achieve and hard *o measure. How can regard for the rights 
of indivichials be j>iaintainpd while carrying out the broader 
obligaticm of reiipec't for statiitoi^^nd moral law? 

In the face of this large task^ pojicj-rfiakers in education 
need to set their own prionties for helping thaschools^ With 
regard to curricular materials in particular, policymakers 
should implement selection policies for new materials tl\at 
i will ensure bias-free curriculuins. Where complete revision or 

replacement is not possible, they should provide supplemental 
materials to 'balance those, currently in use. They shoulti^ex- 
press their concern for consistent observation of bias-free 
j guidelines to the commercial sector and tosijublic and private 

i agencies. They should enlist the support oi^.teachers in using 

' these guidelines in the classroom and in monitoring all ac- 

quired materials ,Abo\e all, policymakers should support the 
development of new materials that will meet the present need 
for addressing se,^ bias and that, over time and with use, will 
— help to bring about the change in attitudes necessary to guar- 
antee an end to sex bias in schools* 
Rfcommtndattons - ^ 

'the following are suggestions for actions \hH can be taken 
' by school boards and administrators: 
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1. E>cvcIop a policy statenient outlining your concern 
about the dUmmation of racbt and sexist stereotypes ii) 
textboojcs and'library books- 

2. Appoint a task force to investigate the racist 
sexist problems in your community and make recom* 
mendations for action. * ' - 

3. Develop guidelines for all personnel to follow in 
purcfia5ing and using textboolts and other instructional 
materials, 

4. Earmark a proportion of funds to be used for the 
purchase ofnonracist, nonsexist supplementary materials, 

5. Develop and implement a plan for in*service train* 
ing of all personnel who select, purchasCf recommend, or 

^ use textboob and other instructional fmateria|p. 

6. Direct supervison and curriculum special*^ to de- 
velop resources and materials for assisting clatsroom 
teachers in reducing the impact of biased materials, 

7. Call on State departments of education^ teacher^ 
training institutions, and professional associations to pro- 

'* vide materials, workshops, and technical assistance, 
, 8, Interpret thte'problems of biased textbooks and ma- 
terials to parents, community groups^ and policymaking 
boards. Let them -know of your concerns and how they 
may assist in solving the problem. Hold book fairs that 
ofTer nonracist, nonsexist books to parents. 
State boards And education departments can be Instrumental 
in implementing the above recommendations. In addition^ 
they can assist local systems by providing centralized resources, 
both for the State as a whole and for regional centers. The 
following are some particular supports the State ca^t provide: 

1. Coi;npile a reference library of bias-free materials 
for supervisors and teachers. 

2. Provide centralized lending library of booksj peri- 
odicals, audiovisual materials (particularly films), cur- 
ricular materials, documents relating to legislation and 
guidelines for implementation. {Many of these documents 
arc available from the Office of Education as a resjilt 
of the Women's Educational Equity Act.) 

3. Mandate workshopte for teachers and administra* 
tors on dealing with sex bias in the curriculum, in exist- 
ing materials, and in the media. Provide funding for work- 
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shop leaden who can act as resources Ip'local schools on 
a continuing basis^ 

4, Communicate concern about bias in textbooks- and 
olKer educational material to publishers and to legislators, 

5. Estabhsh a review committee in State adoption and 
recommendation procedures to monitor curricutar ma^ 
teriais for bias, 

"6, Support the local development of new curricutar 
materials' for use in local schools and classroortis. Encour- 
age innovati\^ solutions on the part of classroom tcacheri^ 
curriciilum specialtsts, and local adininistralors. 

' 7. Involve community groups and parents in the ef- 
fort to eliminate sex bias. 
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COUNSELING: / - 

POTENTIAL SUPERBbMB AGAINST SEXiSM . 

by M^^Mm Verheyden-Hilliard 

* / 

The requirement to eliminate sexism in counseling practice 
and procedures is no longer a matter of debate. It is ^mkUer of 
Federal law. Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972 
prohibits sex discrimination and states: **No person in the 
United States shall, on the basis ^ sex, be excluded from par- 
ticipation in, be denied the benefits of, or be subjected to dis- 
crimination under any education program or activity receiving 
Federal financial assistance/* 

In considering the responsibility and influence of counselois^ 
it becomes clear why Title IX extends to counseling. Counseloi^ 
are the official resource penons for students at alt cducatibnal 
■^levels who seek help concerning educational plans, career goals, 
and personal and interpersonal decisions. They are the official 
referral sources for parents and for educ^ors concerned about^, 
the behaviors and attttHdes of students at all levels of educa- 
tion. The counselor who is also educator trains new counselors, 
teaches those counselors who return to school for further train- 
ing, and conducts inservice courses in local school systems* 
Counselors thus have the potential to influence not onj||i^*«4u- 
dents and the counseling profession but classroom teachers and 
administrator^ ^ ^ 

Clekriy, counselors can provide critical intervention services 
supporting sex-fair education, or 'they can remain gatekeepeis 
of the status quo^ Presently the research and literature indicate 
that counselor prefxaratioh and practice are perceived to b6, 
with few ^ind notable exceptions, sexist and discrimina^tory ; the 
field clings to oi^tmoded procedures based on male-centered 
psychology and counseling theory, to male-centered vocational 

Ml. Ve rhey den-Hi J Jiard, an education consuJta^it in Washington, D*C,, 
worked with the task force, 
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development, and to l9th'Century notions of what is "nonnar* 
and ^^appropriate*' for women and men to do and to be. In- 
dividual counselors are not solely responsible for ihe sexist social 
values r^eflected in the educational structure, and counselors in 
gefierat are not the ou\y educators perceived as behaving in a 
sexually discriminatory manner. However, counselors can be 
chained with the responsibility to apply special scrutinv to both 
their programs and their individual practices. 

The fact that sex bias is imbedded in counseling practices and 
training is documented in Sex Discrmination in Guidance and 
Couns£lin^ This massive^^rjepj^rtj produced for the Commis- 
sioner of Education to fulfilTa requirement of the Women's 
-Educational Equity Act of 1974 for as"nationalj corrtprehen- 
^ve review of sex discrimirtation in education," was released in 
February 1976 by the Higher Education Research Institute. 

Further evidence of sex bias can be found by consulting the 
Education Resources Information Center {ERIC) retrieval sys- 
tem, which lists nearly 300 items based on key words such as 
coupselor, woman, girl, counselor education, sexian. In light 
of the evidence, it is impossible to ignore the fact that much 
is an^ has been unsatis facto ry^about counseling practice and 
training as it relates to women and girls. 

The concept of androgyny is increasingly providing a way to 
look afresh a^sex roles by challenging norms inherent in per- 
sonality theories and counseling practices which assume that 
healthy males ^nd females are those who adhere strictly to, re- 
spectively, ^'m^cuiine*' and ""feminine" stereotypic behavior. 
This challenge to traditional polarities of sex*role identifica- 
tion stems notJ /rom a desire to promote "unisex" but from 
thoughtful, common-sense consideration of the realities of life. 
Says J Sandra Bern, psychologist at Stanford University.. "For 
fully efTective and healt(j|E,^man functioning, both masculin- 
ity and femininity must each be tempered by the other and 
the two must be integrated into a balanced, more fully human^ 
truly androgynous personality/' 

The most intet,Tated functioning personality ,will incorporate 
both male-associate<|^and female -associated traits to a high 
degree. Thus, counseling that promotes stereotypic masculine 
and feminine roles is at odds with the helping profession's man- 
date to w'ork toward the development of the full potential of 
every individual \n order to function optimally^ every indi- 
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vidual, male or female^ needs as&ertiveness; independence^ 
strength, and the ability lo relate to other human beings in a 
Considerate, caring way. The question becomes; ^Where and 
how can the counselmg profession aid in achieving this gi>al? 

Eiementary School 

* According to sociologist Alice' Rossi, the "childhood model 
of the quiet, good, sweet girl will not produce many women 
scientists pr scholars, docton or engineers/* Not every girl need 

" be a scientist, scholar, doctor, or engineer, but it has become 
mcreasingly apparent thii allowing the feminine stereotype to 
go unchallenged, even in elementary school, may have lonjg- 
range cognitive consequences. 

Psychologist Eleanor Maccoby asked the people who worked 
on the Fels Research Ifistitute longitudinal study of gifted thil* 
dren, **\Vhat kind of developmental history is necessary to make 
a girl into an intellectual person?" The answer: **She must be 
a tomboy at some point in her childhood," The Fels study also 
indicated that the girls and boys whose IQ's rose during ele- 
mentary school were those who were indef^ndent, self-assertive, 
and dominant in interaction with other children. The girls and 
boys whose IQ's fell during elementary school were the children 
who were passive, shy, and dependent. 

It does not take a great deal of scholarly thought to figure 

* out which list of adjectives is morfe likely to be associated with 
traditional expectations for girls and which for boys. Educators 
and parents are more likely to view with alarm the* elementary- 
school boy who is passive; shy, and dependent than a girl behav* 
ing in the same way. The girl vvould be viewed as naturally 
conforming to the se^c^role^expectations held for her. 

Some related consequences of such expectations may be in- 
dicated in the report of the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress. Nationwide, girls who were equal to their brothers 
at age 5 were by age 13 falling behind in math, science, and 
^ial studies. The decline continued through their lat/ teens 
and into young adulthood 

Counselors, if they arft indeed to be facilitaton of human 
growth, must be helped to understand the lasting consequences 
of sex stereotyping. For example/ifie girls encourag^to be* 
Iiev6 that mathematics is of no significant importance to their 
: lives are, at best, receiving totally inadequate preparation for 
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adulthood in an increasint^ly technological woHd. As mathe- 
matician John Ernst and others have no ted/tgjjo ranee of math 
will eliminate any chance of entering sugh fields as architecture, 
biolog%', engineerint;, physics, and economics. Mathematics is, 
according to sociologist Lucy Sells, "the critical filter/' A\1th- 
out prerequisite courses, young women n\dy not even enter 
the training programs of occupations in whicli they have apti- 
tude or interest. 

The pattern of falling behind in math, scibnce, an4 social 
studies is similar'to the pattern of Inntting orcypational aspira- 
tion. Past studies have indicated that by asjc 9, girls had already 
limited' their occupational aspirations to teacher, nurse, secre- 
tary, or mother ,\lthough a more recent study found that some 
girls ,are beginning to consider a sotnewhat larger variety of oc- 
cupations, the research also indicates that these ^girls fannot 
describe in anv detail the career they aspire to. Young bov^, On 
the other hand^ can describe in detail what ^liey u'ould be 
doing in a chosen occupation. 

A counselor's opportunities for supporting and promoting 
new occupational choices b>> girls may be greatest at the ele- 
roentjiry -school Jeveh PT,A meetings, assemblies, career-ediKa- 
tion projects, and classroom activities provide myriad oppor- 
tunities for the elementary- school coufisclor to keep open — or 
to widen — the horizons of girls and to win the support of 
parents, ^ , ' ^ 

'Many schools are currently , involved in career*education 
prograpis and career days, though, unfortunately, some of these 
activities are tradition bound and therefore sex biased- Many 
booksand films on career edi4cation priiharily portrayVomen in 
traditional female occupati<ins ar^ it is^therefore important to, 
make students an<i their parents aware of those women who 
have expanded their occupational horizons. One way to do this, 
potes the Chamber of Commerce booklet Career EducatioUy Ts 
through emphasis on classroom visits and*spccial career ddys^ 
in which women employed in nonstereotypic jobs participate* 

Though educators tend to see vocatiorial planning as some- 
thing that begins in secondary school, the research— at least on 
^irls — notes that-high school may be too Jale, Decisions -are 
made by age 9, failure in occupati^nally linked subjects begins 
by age 13, and planning by parents for the firwncial costs\f 
education ior thei^ daughters should begin long befojt* senior 
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high schooLJThcrefore^ the cicmcntary-school counselor can 
intervene at a critical time to help parents, children, and school 
staff prcp^ for the reality, necessity^ and acceptability of the 
changing role of aduh women. 



Summary of Swv«y of Coom«lof Prcparafron 
Program 

In the spring of 1976, a qucstionnaite was distributed 
to all 420 coumebr-education programs listed in 
Counselor Education Directory; 173 institutions filled 
in and returned the formi, , ^ 

While 'not definitive in arfy sensfe^ the survey pro- 
vides some interesting preliminary information to those 
concerned atx>ut the counseling'of girls and women : 
. — 22 percent of the institutions offer a separatee 
course in the general area of coumeUng girls and 
women. ^ ^ 

— 3 percent offer a scpaiate»course on counseling 
tx>y5andmen. /\ 

— 39 percent haye made a copy of Title IX or 
Section 86.36 available to all m^mber^ of the de- 
partment. ^ 
The questionnaire concluded with a scaled response 
to the question *'What is your view on the importance 
of training counselors to deal with the special needs 
of girls and women?" 
^ —17 percent of respo/idents said the need -was 
critical ^ 
—32 gercent thought it very important. 
—23 percapt thought it sorhewhat important. 
—0.01 percei*t found if urtim^jortant., 
— 6 percent did not repl^f to the question, 
^II should be. noted th&t though 69 percent of the 
respondents felt training counselors to deal with the 
special needs of jjirls and yomen was critical or very 
important, only 22 percent offered) a separate course 
in the gcr\cial area of^Counseling girls and women. 
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Second^r^ School 

^n[n 1973 the^ American College Testing Program c<?nducted 
a- nationwide career-<fevelopment study of 32*000 representa- 
* live student^nr^'^^00 spools'. The research revealed that over 
half of the yofe^g wonten.in the' 1 1th grade had chosen occu- 
pations from' oftly^^r^e job categories: Clorical and\secre-v 
tarial, educational and^ocial services^ and nursinc^ and human 
care. -Eighth graters tested at the same nme made choices 
similar 10 th^tfe oT theh.lth graders. Boys tested in the study 
haff^oic^s paralleling those of 4he girls only 7 percent of 
the time. Nearly haiilf of Ihe bo)s' choices were scattered among, 
the technol<:^i& and trades categories. 

This study seems to refute th^ belief that limes are changing 
•and that this school gcfliljration^is beginning to disregard tra- 
ditional rol^. The occupations chosen by the gfrls are the.same* 
ones actually punued women in the current labor force. 
The largest number of i^iot;lcjng women {48 percent) are in 
clei^cat and service jobs f^rvice meaning jobs such as beau- 
tieian and waitress) , and liisf, majority of women in fields de- 
fined as professional are teacfi^fs in elementary and iCCondary 
schools, with health wrkeri claiming the next largest number. 
tJirls continue Qjf choose the Careers of secretary and teacher 
because they^have a bettefpctmclerstanding of these careers; 
they have observed many ^liiales in those roles, and they can 
sec that those careers aj&^cceptable and^possiblc for women. 
/ Girls also choose traditional female careers because these' 
careers are perceived'to compatible with a primary role 
oi wife, mother^ anrf housekeeper. Moreover, girls — and their 
parents — continue to believe that the choic^f whether orjiot 
to \vork Outside^ the/home when they are adults ^ests with theA. 
In addition tO" c^af lending the assumption that depei^dence is 
a satisfactory ^a^fof life for an adult woman, , counselors and 
other educatdifS^have a responsfcijity to point, out the follow-. 
*ing statistics to theSrstudents: 

—54 percipWt ifirf" American women* between the ages of 
1 8 and 6p are currently in the worlc force. ^ 
— 40 percent of the total American work force is female- 
— If a wotpan js married, she can expect to' work an 
average 6f :25i years^and 45 years if she is single. 
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— Evtn though a wohian has childnen; she can expect to 
\vOrk; 13. millioa women in the labor lorce have chiU 
dren, 

—Even 4,8 million women with preschool children worL 
— One out of ten women in the labor force and one out 

of five minor;ty women 'are heads of families. ^ 
— The divorce rate is up 109 percent since 1962 and is 

still rising. 

— Fathers by and large aontribute less than half the sup- 
port of children in broken families, and enforcement of 
payment obligations seldom occurs. 
— Woipen live lofig^r than men. The longevity rate has 
increased 20.16 v^rs, while the mens rate has in- 
creased*oply 13.9^. ^ . ^ ; ^ > 
— Morfe/tl^ two-thirds 'of the poor over age '65 are 
wom^n/^Th^e statistic clearly refute many of the 
, sterectypic* notions girls have of their futuresf 

Applying i th^ojy^f occupational choice to what the litera* 
ture tells us abq^it females, we can demonstrate thai girb, as 
' a result of socialization s^re making compromises about their 
future- Eli . (^mzfcerg, eci^omist and educator, hypothesized 
that boys up ho Ij^m^^ "fantasy choices" about occupa- 
tioi^ because th'^K^i^they do not or cannot assess capa- 
' bilitfesu-and ^^Pj^^^W^ whatever interests them. Girls, 
houeveV, do, n^^^SSte fantasy choices. They limit themselves 
primarily to teao^^pii^alth worker secretary, and mother 
The sociahiatiomhas bl^T^so intense that girls apparemly n^ay 
not even dream. L 

Dr Ginzberg's theory* then suggests that ohildteh after age 
11 mo\"e on.^to rrtake .te'ntative oc-cupational clioices by con* 
j^tdering the various possibilities and the satisfaction they of-' 
fer A study of the occupational choices of 1 2- year-olds, which 
was based^on Dr. Gi^lKr^ occupational theory, presented 
some irttere>^ng data-'^t^bout '"mature" choices. Using Dr. 
Gin2:be^'s maturity jrclex. the study, found that 74 percent 
of the giris but only 41 percent of the boys at age 12 were 
njakm^ ttntittive occupatron5B choipes. These children — black, 
\vhite. middle. class i^nd lower(|^lass — \{^re also tested foj in- 
telligence. The findings indicated thatWiore mature choices 
correlate. with intellijcence and^ femai^5^ but not with race 
or iqpioeconomir environment. In sym, the most mature 
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choices were made by intetligcnt girls, whether they were 
black or wUixe. rich or peon Whatever the occupational^ 
choices were> the i 2-year-old girls v^^re prepared to expect 
that only certain jobs were open to them, and they were thus 
acting on the message they had received. 

Dr Gm^berg suggested ihat> after age 17, young people 
make realistic, occupational choices based 'on interest^ ability, 
and opportunit). Ob\iously. "realistic** has an entireK difTerent 
meaning for girls because their choices have litU^ to do with 
mtelligence or demonstrated abihty and much to do \\ith the 
special ^ircumsta*fces of their socialization. 

Finally, any discussion of students in secondare' school is 
incomplete without observing that peer pressure to conform 
to pcpr norms is fierce at the. adolescent level. But adults 'are 
also responsible for encouraging adolescent conformity, \s 
parents and ^ school personnel adults consbtently encourage 
and reward conforming girls \%ho are popular with males and 
welMiked by all. 

Whar are the coltsequences of such socialization ant^pres' 
sure for girls — panicularlv for the capable, intelligent, aclji^V' 
ing girl? In school she continues to do welL encouraged by her 
oun abilities^ But the girl who maintains into her teens the 
freedom of. mover^ent/ competitivenesSn aixJ outspokenness 
associated with ''tombo>'" behavior is not generally viewed 
as beha\ing normally Indeed^ she may pro\olce much anxiety 
among traditionally minded adults. Vet^ the bold> assertive 
girU far from needing to be counseled to be softer and rnore 
fenvnine, might well be the \ery person we sh^ld support 
and look to for leadership and academic success. 

High <;chooi ci^unselors can provide support and encourage- 
ment to the r\oDCon form ing but achieving girl. They can pre- 
sent challenging altern^ti%Tes to the girls who continue to lock 
themselves into stcreot>pic, traditional roles^ Counselors can 
also help parents v\ ho are in need of nontraditjonal information 
and encouragement 'to prov idc emotional and financial support 
for their daus^hter's new-founri^ptions. Counselors rightly do* 
not^ \%ant to forctf their values on anyone else; however, those 
who allow* high school girls tO;^aduate still locked into the 
**Cinderel[a Syndrome" (th^ belief that girls and women need 
not pursue a liffTfitJependcnt of or even pai^gjlel to their tradi- 
tional roles of wife, mother, and house keeper)^rftbdic ate their 



responsibility to provide accurate information and guidance to 
the student. 

Postsecondary - * 

Whether in saddle shoes and sweater sets of anotlier genera^ 
tion or in the frayed jeans of today> a College womanr, unlike her 
male peer, is more likely to be judged by her appearance than 
her capabilities. In addition she often brings with her ^ bundle 
of sex*stereoi)'pe feelings and responses that have now become 
so much a part of her that neither she nor those who work with 
her can be sure ivhich goals she w ould choose il unencumbered 
by traditional ejcpectauons. 

Voung \^omen attending college today may be more aware 
of the goals of the women^s movement and may profess their 
independence and career aspirations. How^ver> feelings of per* 
sonal liberation often have little to do with understanding what 
it takes to_^achieve and maintain a career goal. 

Norma -Simot^^ who formerly chaired the Commission on 
Women of the American Personnel and Guidance Association, 
has said: *'These youn^ college women often are in* conflict 
The emotional drag of ye^rs of traditional training and beliefs 
about being a woman and about what women Ought to aspire 
10 has a powerful cl\itch on each woman's inncr^life. . . . 
The counselor must> dlf necessity^ interwea^^ all areas of (he 
)-oung woman's life and particularly those which afifect aca^ 
demic and career decisions." To aid in that decisionmaking 
process, the* college counselor needs not^ :>nly sensitivity to sex 
role stereotypes but knowledge of the impact traditional college 
behaviors and expectations may have on coll^ women. 
- Counseling psychologist L. W. Oliver indicated that a woman 
opting for traditional roles has a high need for affiliation^and 
a low need for achie%'ement. Convenely, the young woman who* 
is career oriented has a low need for affiliation and a h^h need 
for achievement..Sandra Tangri, a psychologist^ found that self- 
reliance, independence, somewhat untraditional attitu des a^ut 
sex roles, and tolerance for postponing marriage were factors in 
maintaining new roles among spme women. The possible eflTeCts 
of coeducation on women's aspirations should be recognized by 
counselprsin order to provide the counteracting support women 
students may need. ^ " ^ . 

The presence of males on campus does not seem to affect 
Avomen's academic achievement. Three studies^by the American 
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Council on Education indicated that women achieved substan- 
tially higher grade-point averages than men. Yet "women set 
lower educational goals, for themselves, even when their in- 
tellectual abilities were equal 

Males on campus seem to promote an atmosphere that 
mayjiot be supportive of non traditionalism on the part of col- 
lege women. Researcher Gr^y-Shellberg has shown college men 
to-be significantly more *'anti-fcminist" than noncollege men. 
Another researcher, Marten^e Katz of the Educational Testing 
Service, found college men to react punidvely to stories of wom- 
en successful in non traditional roles. Sociologist Cynthia Ep- 
stein has noted: "Girls are niSt only led to believe that theyeVi-' 
danger their heterosexual relationship by aggressiveness in** 
thinking, initiating, and exploring, but they in fact encounter 
punishment by their male peers who may Support their activi* 
ties ideologically but, reject them in favor of girls who make 
themJeeJ irri pcirt ant," The fact, demonstrated by C. Tomilson- 
I^Asey; that yoAiger unmarried college women had signifi- 
cantly jnore^tfelr of Success than married college women sup- 
ports tHe notion that women fear men's reactions to their suc- 
cess. Indeed, young^vomen may need to learn to deal with their 
fear of male disapproval rather "than, as is more commonly sup- 
posed, their fear of success, V , iL 

The counselor'who genuinfel^^lWafits to open 6r keep open 
the door of choice and options for women^ust prepare an in- 
tervention strategy which may be at odds with traditional col- 
legiate myth^ and stereotypes. Counselor Rita Whit^Iy h^sug- 
gested establishing innovative groups in which women can ex- 
plore the impact of feminism on educated women and in which 
self-worth can be, self- defined rather than male defined, 

Wfiether in counseling centen, womeiv|s centers, or individ- 
ual consultation, a young college woman needs a support sys- 
tem for her goals that is independent t)f male approval. She 
needs to discover some of the re^arch on college women and 
the reality of adult women's lives,, and she needs a place where 
she can find others who are like-minded. Thus, a critical campus 
counseling activity that has long-range implications is building 
a support system for women seeking a self-determined life plan 
and for those seeking the information, incentive, and support to 
exorcise fears of male disapproval which fuel their fear of ^ 
success/ 
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Continuing Education / 

Of increasing importance in education is counseling the re- 
entry^ woman who has already made Jife choices that she wants 
to reconsider or renegotiate through continued education. Ma- 
,ture women — those beyond the traditional college age who also 
may be married and have children — often consider themselves 
free to exp^ind their roles and pursue their own educational and 
i^^reer interests. Although it is commonly believed tlut all these 
women are w hite.and middle class, growing numbers, according 
to educator B. J. Miller, are from the wotking class and from 
minority and poveiiy gy>ups. The increase of women consider- 
ing and undertaking educatj^ and careers ouWde the home 
IS reflected in the, expanding continuing^educaiiOn programs 
and community Counseling centers serv^ing mature women. 

Counselors need to uijderstand Vhere the re-entry woman 
^has been and where she wants to go. As has, been noted, pres- 
sures from family and community are particularly hard on the 
re-entry woman, requiring counselob to be sensitive and sup- 
portive, alleviating the mature woman's lack of confidence 
and preventing her from settling for training and education 
that are not in line with her interests and abihties, * 

Counseling psychologists B. S, Farmer and M, J, Bohn 
have demonstrated the benefits of active counselor interven- 
tion and the importance of tr^ning counselors to provide 
positive intervention for women and girls. They gave an "in- 
terest inventory'* using standard instructions to 50 working 
women — 25 married, 25 single, and all over 40 years of agp, 
Beforf* taking the same test a second time, the women were 

* given an e^hortatory talk introducing them to research that 
found women to be afraid to appear too intelligent or to choose 
denjanding training. because they thought it wou^b^iricom- 

*patible\w ith raising a faiftily. Tlie instructor also wrote on the 
chalkboard that men like imelligent wOnren, that men and 
women are promoted equally business and the professions, 
and that raising a famfly is possible (or a career .woman. The 
women were asked *to "pretend* that all men believed this and 
, ^that it was generally true, ^With this in mind, they were 

* to lake the test again. The result was that within what the 
autf^ors called a "sympathetic set," the w6m$n's career aspira- 
tions rose so much thai it affected career interpretations. The 
authors suggested that the change in career aspirsClions of 
young girls, would Iw even greaterjj^n that of these older 
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women. Clearly,- women ucrejnore likely to reveal their true 
as|)iratiot)s i( they thought their career goals \^re possible 
jand acceptable- 

This slal^e\^ais that older^vomen impose the same limita- ' 
tions On themSeKes as do younger women and girls. The pattern 
of self^liimtation and compromise based on sex stereotyping 
evidently begins eaih ami stays late- Asid^ from ])ersonar res- 
uards in connmung their educational add career devxlopment, 
women face a senous practical problem: Support in old age 
and j>ossii)ly widowhood The situation of a uonAn who lias 



been dependent o(i hcl^iusband ai! her life-is dpffly a poignant 
one." "The older [people] arc, tlie poorer tliey* are arid tho 
greater the proportiort uomen,'' sa\s a report^^^i /^t^i^j 
trial Gerontoioiiy called *'Piroblem Potentials orUork antfl 
Age/' "Thi^ baleful situation results from these .realities : M<Kt 
wives, outli\e their husbands, married women often deperid 
upon their husband's iricome*; socfel-securily benefits for 
\vidov\s are iou, and pri\ate pensions generally do not provide 
for widow's benefits- The Juturc may be better^ but probably 
not much/' Counselor training programs niust thus 'insure 
that counselors understand how" this terrible waste occurs at 
all asres and levels of education- and they must provide c6un- 
selors w'ith inter\ention m^hods and techhiques- 

Counselor Preparation: A f^eib\Pers(pe€tiv£ 

The traditional counseling textbooks and theories not orily. 
reinforce sex-role stereotypes buy, however inadvertently, pose 
discriminatiori as a norm! Ren^embering that **tomboy" be- 
havior, independence- and assert likeness were cited as precursors 
to fernile academic achievement, one can see the hdrm inherent 
in traditional psycholosjical and cmmseling theory promotjng 
passivity and dependence in girls andV-omen- 

The need to infuse counseling tl]jpry with a nonstereo typical 
vie\\" of appropriate behavior, and expectations for girls and 
\wmen is lon^^pr a point for debate- Independerft research, 
major nationuide studies, Census Bureau statistics, and the 
findinB;^ of^e National Assessment of Educaliorial Progress 
all indicate that counseling practice is either overtly or covertly 
sex biased. 

However, nonsexist coun^ng theory, though important, 
will do little to eliminate sexist counsehng practice unless it is 
translated into training programs. Counselor training, both 
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prcservice and inservice, must be rtstructured to include major 
components on the' new psychology of women, the concept 

androgyny, tKe reaJity of women's lives, and the changing 
woman in a changing world 

The responsibility for counselor-preparadon programs rtsts 
pr^ntly with male administrators. They should be held ac- 
countable for programs that continue to discourage and limit 
the aspirations of women. Chief state school officers, who are 
responsible for inservice programs for counselors, should he 
heJd similarly accountable. Administrj^tors can influence their 
departments or systems, and on them lies the responsibility for 
getting out the message that counselor preparatic»i and coun- 
selor inservice programs must take an affirmative stance on 
eliminating sex bias and sex discrimination^ 

There is no one place in jf^Rl^ to intervene to solve all 
the problems of sex-role stereotypic^ in the' educational system 
^ society. It is imbedded, internalised, and supported by every 
social institution one could naihe. However, sexrole concep- 
tions are malleablej and ^research indicates that even brief 
attempts to hammer them out of their old cultural stereotypic 
sHapes c^n'yield good results. Now thereJs a new and potent 
tool to help: the requirement to comply With Title IX, 

Eliminating sexism in counseling must begin everywhere and 
at once; with elementary-school children before the'mold is 
cast, with secondary^school students before n is too late, with* 
college studenfe before they make irreversible educational and 
, career decisions, and with conttnutng-education students who 
have what is likely to be their last chance. The concern here 
is not with a riumertcal minority. Or even a majority? The con-' 
cem is withr all those whom sex-role stereot^^jyh^g aifects — and 
that is everybody. 

Counselors art potential change agents who already have 
roles in almost every educational institution in the I^ation, They 
are trained for group work and responsiveness to individual 
needs. Now much of that training is derived from a philosophi- 
cal and theoretical base that is sex stereotyped* Thus;; even 
the most skiJlfed persons can bring into their wOrk a destruc 
_tive orientation, (f that base and the sexist practice resuhing 
from it were to be changed, counselors could use their skills 
to develop nonstereotypic concepts in students, parents, and 
colleagues. 



To do so, however^ counselors need prescrvice and inservicev 
training, materials^ and supports Sex discnmination in educa- 
tion IS ag^nst the Ikw, The need is great. The lime is now* • 
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SEXISM'S UNIVERSAL CURRICULUM 

by Kathleen Bonk and JoAnn Evans Gardner 
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Television is part of the educator*s reality. Regardless of what 
is uught in school, students will use television as a major tef- 
erencc source about the world. 

Writing in Psychology To Jay, George Gerbner and Larry 
Gross put this thought in broader context: **Un]iie newspapers 
and magazines, television does not require literacy. Unlike the 
movies, it runs continuously, and once^rchased, tests almost 
nothing. Unlike radio, it can show as wll as tell. Unlike theater 
or the movies, it does not require leaving the home. With vir- 
tually unlimited access, television both precedes literature and 
increasingly preempts it, ■ 

"Never before have such large and varied publics — from the 
nursery to the 'nursing home, from ghetto tenement to pent- 
house — shared so much of the same cultural messages and 
images, and the assumptions embedded in them. Television' 
offers a unwersal curriculum that everyone can learn." 

It is not surprising that concern about harmful adventitious 
learning from television is ra^dly becoming agtite. Advocates 
of equality between women and men are well aware that, ^ 
an educational tool, television has enormous potential, both 
constructive and distorting. 

Consider the statistics: There are approximately 112 jtiU- 
iion television, sets in the 65,8 million American homes. Ninety- 
seven percen'i of ^11 honi& have one or more sets. The fiumb^r 
of homes with television sets outnumbers those with indoor 
plumbing. The average set is turned on 6 hours and 49 minutes 
per day — or almost 2,500 hours per year. By the time a student ^ 
graduates from high school, he or she will have spent rough^ 

M» Bonk chaired (he Mfdia Task Force of the National Orgalhixation 
for "Women; Ms. Gardner is ik psych<J|pgist in .Pittsburgh, Carolyie 
Jslxrr, a Consultant for the Corporation for Public Broadcasting, also 
contributed to this article ^ 
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lIjOOO houn in the classroom and 15^000 hours Inlront of a 
television set, bombarded by more than 64Oj0b0 commercial 
messages* ^ 

The consensus of a large number of studies v& that 

— children typicalj^ begin viewing television J^ularly 3 

or 4 years before entcring^th^ first grade; 
— the aniount of viewing increases during the el^ehtary- 
school years, then de^^ieases during the high-school years; 
— children develop tastes in television programs as early 
as age 3^ and tastes relate to age, scXj and race. 
Given the impcntan<^e of television as an educational tool and 
the fact that television magnifies the biases of the culture re- 
garding females anoonales, together with recommendations of 
how educators can mWutor TV for fair treatment in program- 
ing, it might be inferred tfiat educatcft3, inthe interest of fair- 
ness to girls ancf boys, will be able to compensate for sexism 
over the airwaves through a variety of means. Until very re- 
cently, remarkably little systematic attention has been directed 
toward ^television's capacity- to teach or to the nature of the' 
curriculum. Those who have worked on eliminating or at least 
reducing sexism in textbooks can point to guidelines written 
and^published by at I^t six major textbook publishers. No 
comparable *^ucce$ses'* have been achieved from attempts to 
change* television programing practices, ' * 

Alberta Siegel^ a met^ber -of the Surgeon General's Scientific 
Advisory Committee on Television and Social Behavior gives 
five possible reasons for this neglect; (I) The nOnresults from 
studies of the efifects of movies carried out in the 1920s and 
1930s discouraged study 6f the effects of television, (2) At the 
time TV developed, psychologists were preoccupied with 
stimulus- response models of behavior and the idea that rein- 
forcements contingent upon response were crucial for learning. 
Nothing about TV is contingent on the'bchavior of the viewer 
except turning it on or off. (3) It isexpeiisive to (Jo research on 
TV, and even-when money had been availablCj most research- 
ers were of the opinion that it could be better used on more 
urgent matters. (4) Psychologists are committed to the idea 
that to experiment is better than to study correlations. And ex- 
periments are not well suited to th^ study ofgradual> fong-term, 
possibly insidious effects. So it was not until Albert Bandura 
demonstrated experimentally that children can^acquire new 
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responses throuj^h observation and imitation of filmed or video- 
taped models {without external rcinforceiuentsl thai serious 
interest innhe problem develo|>ed. (o) There is no animal 
model, 

llecent studies about how and what t^le\ision teaches, hou- 
ever, have provided **aniniuniiion^ for educators and uonieti^s 
advocate groups in their battle with TV producer, sponsors, 
broadcasters, and rej^ulatorv agencies^ One of tlicse studies was 
the work and conclusions of the Surgt^on General's St^ientifie 
Advisory- Commiiiee on Tele\islon and Social Behavior, which 
"proved" that adventitious learning occurs. Initiated in 1969 
by the action of Senator John Pasiore, an inquiry' whieh lasted 
nearly 3 >ear& and cost o\er $.1.8 million culmmated in a rc- 
[x>rt that ponciuded; 'Thus, tfie '^vo sets of findings (experi- 
mental and survTy ^ < onver^e in three respects: a ijreliminat)' ^ 
and tentative indication of a causal relation between viewing 
violence on television and aggressive betiavior; an indication 
that any suc^h causal relation operates only on, some ehildren 
( who are predisposed to be aggressive) ; and an indication that 
it oi>erates only in some environn^nlal contexts, , , 

Recognizing^ |he potential of television as a teacher^ several 
Government agencies and private foundations announeed 
in 1968 that they had jointly appropriated $8 nrillion to sup- 
port Joan Gail/ Cooney's ^'Televisjon for Pre-school Children-" 
By the summer of 1969, enoii,i^h progress had been made 
that Gerald Lesser; chairman of the board of advisors of 
Children's Television Workshop, was able to show several 
sequences froni Sei;antr Streft to a symposium at the eonven- 
\tion of t^ll^Anierican Psvrhologicai Association. Said Mr, 
lA^sser, ''Sesame Street uses direct methods to teach basic in- 
tellectual skllh but adopts indirect teaching methods to display 
certain social attitudes luch as [)eople treating each other with 
kindness an<l courtesv, rpptx-t for racial differences, taking an- 
other penon's |>oinr of view, modes of conflict resolution, 
and accepting rules of justice and fair play/' 

Sesami* Street provided the first real evidence* beyond scat- 
tered anecdotes from parents, of die remarkable rate at which 
young children can learn from telev^ision, ^ceording to Mr, 
Lesser Thus, with the Surgeon General's Report and Sesame ^ 
Street, there available for the first time substantial scien- 
tific evidence that children learn from telev ision. This includes 
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not only what they are intended to learn, but much that many 
ihoughlful p^ple would rather they didn I learn. 

Criticism of the universal curriculum offered on TV docs not 
rest on over-simplification and repetition, but strike^out at the ' 
un representation and the misrepresentation of society^s po^la- 
tion. Although women make up slightly more than half the 
population, only 20 percent of all characters on television 
are female. On children's prpg^ms, niinority iiharacters are 
presented as uniformly pleasant and well-mannered, a formula 
that erases the divqrsity^>f character and personality with which 
they as a group are endowed. 

* To the ^fvtent that tele\ision does not reflect reality, it 
'introduces children into a fictitious and distorted social system 
where^criminals art alwa\s Caught or eliminated, usually the 
instant before committing some additional heinous act, the 
guihy aKvays^ break down and admit their guilt in the court- 
roonft, the most difficult problems are solved in an hour^ and 
iVs normal for thinj^ to vork out for the best* All this com^s 
about with little help from minorities or the elderly, vi^ho are., 
rarely seen.- Many viewers, having only the sketchiest notion 
of what goes on inside a courtroom, a police station, or hos- 
pital dive full credence to TV programs, as witness the fact 
thal'Marcus Welby, M.D , received 250.000 letters diu-ing his 
5-year television practice, most of them containing reqiVsts for 
medical advice. 

Irr addition to commercial and public television, which is 
twnally viewed by students during after-school hours, Instruc- 

Aional Television (ITV) is widely used as a teaching tool Th^ 
/ core of instructional programing, or ITV, is material broadcast 

' for use by teachers and students in schoolrooms from kinder- 
garten to 12th grade. The daytime schedule contains a variety 
of programs seldom encountered by people outside the TTV 
community. These programs a»^ seen by lens of thousands^ 
if not millions, of ichoolchildren across the cc^untry (Totals 
vary widely by program* ^nd estimates are not fully reliable 
In addition, ITV^programi^g includes teach in g-uaining mate- 
rials broadcast during or after school hoilrs, college-level courses 
broadcast for students enrolled for credit, and continuing-edu- 
Cation and high -school equivalen<ry courses broadcast for adults 
who wish to'use television for^jlucalion in their homes. There- 
fore, television has become not only a teaching tool in the 
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classroom, but also a vehicle after school for instruction and 
entertainmenL 

An early alar^n concerning sex-role stereotyping on television 
\%as raised by uomen \%ho workt^d m advertising and public 
relations. I'hey understood* professionally, the powef of^om- 
merctal TV to get its message across and the fact that muck * 
of every advertisers iTicssage was conveyed indirectly.' When 
thoy looked at the (overt messages about uomen tliat television 
vios propagating, \^\ uere appalled. By 1970, tjiese women 
fronr the ad% erti^jng industry hod set up the Iiuagt/ of Women 
Task Force of the Nationiil Organization for Women (NOW), 
'llieir first action uas to de\elop a list of proposals for ^'con- 
scious n ess- raising in the medio" meant to improve the Images 
of ^% omen and men on T\ . 

Later some u onion psychologists developed nationwide con* 
cern for sex-rolc stereotyping in television and its potential 
harm to children, especially in educational television. Sesame 
Strf€t. the first tarc;et for feminist criticisfti because it was the 
first systematic efTort to fuse education and entertainment in 
a preSjchool program, received a ^-Jiood'* of protest mail, and 
a meeting betv\-cen th4 /psychologists and Joan Gan^ Cooiiev,' 
the slwu's producer v%as arranged. At the meeting uTre tvvo^ 
of the developers of the Se^-Role Stereotypes Questionnaire 
who later prepared a rriticaf analysis of the program's sex 
stereotypinij uith *iue:iG:ehions for its elimination, 
- Another outcome of the meeting uus that the producer* of 
S^'^ame Street tv%o*NOW consultants to study the issue- 

"They compiled a substantially similar jep(Jrt vvhjch docu- 
mented the sliovvs se:0sm/K\OW' Inc.. a feminist publish* 
ing compan\ . rc[)roducrd an^ dirfemin5teci boll^jjapers widely 
and also published **Sexism on Sesame Street " an 8.000 word 
critfciue of a single shov\. which /urtheV documented the pro- 
(gram's imbalance, , . 

Although the promoters of Sesame Street complained 
that criticism of the show on such small samples was unfair, 
thevyilso tacitly admitted th*at th'* imbalance was deliberalet-- 
Gerald LesseiMi\rotc ■ ''We had decided to stress the importance 
of strone: male-identification figures for inner-fity children. In 
most pi^lif^ ediK'ation for young children, fvomen teachers 
f>redomtnate. anth jiossibly as a consequence, skirls sf em to meet 
teachers* expectations with less diflScuffy than boys^ For both 
reasons. *%c decided to show men on Sesavie Street lo Avarm, 
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nurturing relationships with >^ng children. Wc did not intend, 
'bowever,_to bolster mah idefttificaiipn'at the expense of mis- 
representing or excluding If e in in ine models, and as ti^e went 
On, we searched for opportunities to present females in positive, 
>^distincti^e coles. However, since some tra(le-oflfs are necessary' 
* when ^mpeting options are encouniered, we knew that Ave 
; could not be e^'e^ythin^^ toev erybodv." . ^ 
* In the Report of the TiiikForce\on d'omen in Public Broad- 
casting f Ca(pKn Isber and NfuncTCantor write with respect to 
Sesame Street: "The few^emale characters shown were likely 
to be involved in themes «>f teaching numbers, words, and 
sounds, 3nd men were ofpfi involved in themes associated ^ith 
career awareness and msoning and problem -solving. Males 
wer^ foynd initiate kction strottgly more often than female 
characters, and males Ulked more than female characters. 
Females were in nonactiie roles three times ^s often as males. 
Males _vvere seen for longer periods ^f time than females/* 
The report^ released in 1975^ clearly indicates feminist criticism 
had had little effect on Sesame Street in spite of the fact ^hat 
Mr Lesser Wmself, stresses that children learn by watching and 
listening tb others even in the absence of reinforcement and 
v^rt practice aiid that opportunities for modeling have been 
vastly increased by television. 

Another ^^^ent study, Channeling Chitdreny documents eco- 
nomic and behavioral" patterns of women and nien in com- 
mercial programing and advertisements*durinff tlie 1973-74 
top-rated prime*time network show^. The repdct concludes, 
"More males than females appear on all shovM analyzed. Large 
differences in numbeh o/ male and female ciaracfen are evi- 
dent when adventure shows are compared y{\xh situation 
comedies." The report goes on^^to st^,' "Perhaps, the mos^ 
interesting finding on male/female behaviors is'in the area of 
competence, . . Women on the 'show^ studied spent 2C( 
percent of their total behavior in inconapetent acts. Men, on 
thff other handt were incclmpetent for only 9 percent of their 
total behavior'- ^ 

* When describing commercial messages, the report states, 
' . , commercials arc [>art of the overall television viewing 
exgerience, and for many children as well as adults, the com- 
Ihercial raessasfe appears, to be just one more piece of infor- 
m^ition from the television set — information tjj^at is presented 
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more explicitly and- more perauask-ely ih:in most. Children 
arc not a| ii^e oduks to separate ir\^\ in ad\^rtiskig from 
fiction, particularly uhen ihc Tiction is presented in* catclu 
music, compeUing uords. and strjVing mia^ges. When an iw 
thontati\e \oecc is lieard summarizing the products' \irtucs 
and urginij their purchase and use, the \oice is almost aK\a\±> 
male. . ^ ' * , 

The report sumroariz^cs . ''Thpy [children] see more men 
than uOEncn on ihejr tel^ision screens, on the c^:c itjnir ad\en- 
ture shous. the> see tu^B> six times as*inany Enen The men 
thej see uork m di\e[^J5ccupations. nearly Cwne the number' 
of those held by v^omen c^laracte^. They s^e •three -quarters 
o^f the adult males Jn shouis about families coniribupn^ to 
fanriil) support, and only one-third of adult" females helping 
uith the suppcwt, . , . The prime-time message of the tele- 
vision screen is thai there are more men around., and that 
they are dominant, authoruative. and competent " 

In i974. the Journal of Communica£ions (\"oltime 24, No. 
2) featured a^symposjum on uonien uh'ich contained nine 
reports on u'omens role and image in the m^dia. Comparing 
the findings and methods used in four content studies of the 
images of women aod men projected in television commercials, 
the tonclusion was ""that men and women are presentedfdif- 
ferently in' advertising and that wXJinen are not portrayed as 
autonomous. m(3ependent human beings, but ^re primarily 
sex typed/* ' ' , ^ 

In October 1975, 'the Corporation, for Public Broadcasting 
(CPBi {^lished the. R^phrt of the Task Force on Women in 
Public Broadcasting, w hi ch ^examined the plac^ pf u-omen in 
prc^raming and emi^o>rhent. under\>ing rationale for^ 
monitorini? programing djstnbuted. through the Public" 
Bfiadcasting Service was that '"the portrajal of \\omen and 
girk through the media Is a djnamic force in determining at- 
titudes about women, and television in particular is a major 
socialising agent.*' The monitoring forms were designed by 
the staff so that characters and participants could be counted; 
their api^ea ranches timed: their occuf^atii^n, sfcx' and race re- 
corded; ancT the topic discussed or activity performed noted. 

The report stated: *in alU there were V television pro- 
grams/ ronsistint^ of 5S individual episodes monitored. For 
analytical purposes, the programing was divided into five 



categories: (1) general adult programing— pane^ documen- 
tary, news, interview, public affairs, and general infonn^oo^ 
(2) promotions; (3) ^rama; (4) music; and (5) diildren's ■ 
programing;* ^ ^ , 

. fn the adult television pro-ams monitored, 200 men anij 
only 36 women appeared, 01 28 adult programs, 11 (repre- 
senting a totai of 6 hours, 17 minutes of the available 18 
houn) had no wom^n participants. There were only 4 black 
women out of the toul of 236 participants. Of the 11 public-^ 
affaii^ programs, 7 excluded women completely- In tlie re* 
mainiijg, there were 1 f females and 90 males. Moreover, only 
one program ^dealt ,wi^ a woman's issue.. Other categories 
' showed similar ii nd i ng$, c 

But it is in 'children's programing that^the dau are-most 
disturbing. Not only does children's programifig account for 
a large segment of time ( 15J4 hours) but it attracts the largest 
audience. In all, there weie 792 male chaxacters^and 362 fe- 
male eharacters. The variations irom program to program are 
targe/ 

The principal finding from the studies conducte'd was that 
women are iq|leed vastly underrepresented in public broad- 
casting both on the air and at policymaldng levels, ^ased on 
its finding, Hit task force developed recommendations designed 
to make public^ broadcasting perform up to its responsibilities 
with respect to the interests of women in the United States,'^ 

In, order to correct or compensate for the antifemale bias 
'in television, it-is important to look carefully at the Report of ^ 
the Task Force on Women in Public Broadcasting, The find- 
ings and methods for assessing fair treatment could ^provide , 
a usefgl model for educators ,who, may wish to, conduct their 
own program* con tent analysis, ' ' * 

The Commission on the Observance of Interpational Wom* 
en*s Y&r (IWY) developed guidelines or minimum 'standards 
of fairness and a^uracy in the treatment of women in tHe 
m^a. Two of these guideline? relate to employment ifljjd 
recommend (hat women "in-medi^ should^ be employed at 
'^b levels and should be paid'equalty vfrith men for w^j^^ 
equal value; and that a special effort should be made tcx^iploy 
women wKo are knowledgeable about and sensitive to Omen's 
<;hanging roles, 
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AdditionalKv these guidelines call for the enlargement of 
the inedia's conception of how news relates to women and the 
desegregation of its presentation, immediate changes in sexual 
exploitation, revisions in Render designation and titles, and 
positive coverage of activities of the feminist movement. 

Except for the IWY Commission recommendations, there 
are no guidelines for the treatment of women on telev/sion to 
match the e^ccelient ones developed, by textbook and tr^de- 
book companies A logical explanation for this lack may be 
found in the difficulty experienced by advocacy groups in 
demonsiratmg unequivocally the essential dangers of sexist pro- 
graming. The technical burdens of monitoring and analy-zing 
television, as compared with textbooks or print media, very 
often discourage' pressure groups from collecting and dissemi- 
nating information ot^ the content and effects of that rnedium. 

Television's fast-moving, difficult-to-osllect messages require 
'costly monitoring devices — videotape equipment, for ex- 
ample — as well as trained m&niton and professional statisti- 
cians. "Moreover, limiting data collection to pertinent factors 
and designing monitoring forms for the multidimensipns of tel^ 
vision can, on the one hand, become an endless problem for the 
novice. Textbooks^ on the other Kand, can be monitored by 
parents and edt^aton. 

The mass mftia generally and television specifically have 
as great potential for social change as for maintaining the status 
quo. Television can exercise a significant influence in helping to 
Remove prejudices and stereotypes, or it can accele^te existing ' 
sex-role stereotypes. *'felevision, can increase thj acceptance of 
women^s and men*s new and expanding roles in society and pro- 
mote their full integration into the development process as 
equal partners or it can continue to stutjt the (^tential of every 
little giH^atW boy. 

► Untilj as a society, we identify television as a lifelong learning, 
experience and ut^^xi-Lhere is general recognition that sexism is 
a serious political concern, improvements on the "tubed school" 
will be minimal Mo checklist or set of guidelines .can ensure 
that misconcepttpns about women and men are not perpetu- 
ated. This will require conscious, sustained efforts to change 
fundamental attitudes. Educaton must pay immediate- attention 
to television, the teacher an(^the entertainer, $nd to the learn* 
ing experience television provides. , ^ • 



NaROOM AT THE TOP? " 

■■ ' . ■A. 

Women aspiring to careers in educat^^oiutl admini^tsation 
are more than likely to be surrounded* by problems ^nd besets 
with frustrations. And this despite a body of research which con- 
sistently documents the finding that in schools with women ad- 
ministrators the seff-image and career aspirations of female stu^ 
dents and, iniact, the total school climate is generally of higher 
than usual,ca|ib^ and quality. 

^ The underused and unUpped talents of aspiring women ad-' 
ministrators are needed to improve the quality of education on 
all levels. While equality of opportunity for women in educa- 
tion is an admirable goal in itself, the advantages to the educa- 
tional system and to societ^hat can be expected when women 
achieve ^positions of educational leadership in significant num- 
bers are too persuasive to be ignored ot delayed. * 

An argument that gives women^a footing equad to that now 
enjoyed by men in educational adminbtration is easilj^ shot full 
of holes by statistics. Consider the status of women in ele- 
mentary and secondary education,' where they constitute ap- 
proximately 66 pertent of the teaching force but make up only 
„15 percent of the school principals. Nor can this dismal pro- 
portion be shrugged off with an assumption that things are 
getting better. The number of female administrators ^ha^ in 
fact decreased rather than increased^ 

Although tlje number of degrees in educational administra-* 
lion conferred on women Has decreased slightly between 1960 
and 1970, the percentage drop in the number of female princi- 
pals is startling. In 1928, women were actually a majority of 

Major contributon to this article arc:- Jacqueline P. Ckment, assistant 
3up«rtntcnden| of schobis, Broolcllnc^, Massachu^tts; Cecilia M, Di Bdia 
associate pbnn^r, Massachujctts ^Department of Ediication; Ruth B. 
Eckstrom/ research psychologist, Educational Testing Service; Sheila 
Tobias, associate provost, Wesleyan Umi^crsity; and research assistance 
ttmm Kay .Bartol,, Syracuse University, nnd staff siisistance from Mar- 
^nta Alban, N^fonal Goofercnce of Women in Education, 
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elementar>-scliool principals, holdmg down 55 percent of the 
posts. In 1973j hov\ever, only 158,864 elementar>* and secondar> * 
principals were women. ^ 

In 1970-7U there were 158.864 elementary and scconc!ar> 
adniinistr^itors- -pnnf ipak: superintendents: deputy, associato. 
and assistant ^u[)ermtcndenti!. and other central office^stafT 
members Of tlie^ie. 12.581 were snperintendents in basic UEiits 
andj^n additional tstimatcd K500 si^jjenntendents were at the 
intermedi.^te lt'\eL Moit f>f these administrators were decJsioEi- 
makers m ^tnaIl ^>steins r 300-2,999 students). Large sxsterns. 
with an enpollitient of 23.001) or Enore* had 192 superintendeiUs. 
Medium-si^ed s\stems/ enrolling 3,000-24. ko9 students, had 
an estimated 3.0OO suj^rvntcndtndS*. The tuedium and ^^t'Jift 
systems totrether re[>rcisen(ed 8^) |)ercent of all iupenntendencies 
in the United Spates, and men occupied 99.4 percent of these ^ 
positions. ' ^ ^ 

.\t present it i's widely believed that there is not in sufficient 
number of qualified uomen available to eliminate the sexjm- 
balance Jn leadership positions. Nevertheless, the dEfTerences 
in professional frifinine: are Eiot sufficient to justify the substan- 
tial difT^renre in the number of men and women in adminis- 
trative positions, ^ ' ^ 

The evidence suj^gests^that criteria other lY^n task com- 
petence and qualifications are emploved iii^he selection of 
educational administrator's, One researcher has discover<*d that 
"anion^ the informal ingrediejits of a su^^enntendent s back- 
ground one finds that the chances are almost 8 in 10 that the 
person has coached a sport.*' Another study #f selection of 
administrators for elementary and secondary schookfound/hat 
the onK fact<3ir that appeared to liave ^ny sigf^ficance in hiring 
for ed/r?^tional administration was^sex, Age> wpc of position^ 
len^rth of experience, background, sis^eof school or district have 
ho valid correlation wjth the hiring process. A^lhird observa-, 
tion revealed that men ^vho have been in the military arc pre- , 
ferred^n the positions of 'school administrators. 

In 1971-72. wx>men received 6 percent of thj& (JiaNCtoral de- 
grees and 21 percent of the master's* degrees in ectuca^Utnal . 
administration. Yet in the followinj^ ^-ear, only three of aihlie 
adolinistrative categories had moi;e than 6 |>ercent womeri-=- 
principals and assistant principals in elementa^y and junior 
high schools, and "other central office administrators," a cate- 
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do^ not include a rank as high as superintendent. 
ObviousI]^ vjomen have received a far greater number of de- 
grees in edticational administration than their ranks in the pro- 
fession would sugg^t. in both elementary and secondary and 
in higher education, Vell-traincd, credentialed women are 
simplynot being promoted. 

Hand in hand with the dearth of M'Otoen in adininisbrative 
positions in education are pay discrepancies Ij^tvv^n men and 
women in education. TJie National Bureau of the Xj^sus re- 
ported in !970 that the average salary of female admin istf^ttcfi^ 
in eJementar> and secondary education was almost $5,000 lesi' 
than that of males. These salary- differeh<:es between adminis- 
trative men and women might be dttributed in part to the 
fact that the women are working in smaller- districts where 
pay and prestige are Jess. The qualification "in part"* is neces- 
sary because it is well established that women are also paid 
less than men who perform the same functions in districts of 
the same size. 

Unlike higher education, traditionally a niale-doVninated 
profession that has only recently begun to allow real ^ccess 
tb women^ elementary and secondary education has been a 
wTJman^s occupation that has only recently become more and 
more -male dominated. Several researchers have sought to. 
determine the reason^for the decline in the number of female 
administrators. Gross and Trask suggest five possible explana- 
tions for the reduction in the number of women elementary- 
srheol principals; 
^ — outright disc rim iff at ion ^eainst women in the promotion 
practices of many school districts; 
— informal male-preference policy by schqpl boards, based 
On the belief that more men are needed in elementary 
» schools; * ^ . , 

— school board over reaction to criticisms that elementary 
schools lack male role models and'authority figures; ■ ► 
— little concern for sex imbalance in school principalships 
shown by rollej^es and universities that train educa- 
tion administrators^ and these institutions' use of finan- 
r|al ^aid and recruitment practices that favor males; 
and . ' ■ 

— ^ marked drop in ^the. proportion, of women teachers 
aspiring to school principalships. 
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The decrease iri the number of female administrators In 
elementary and sert5ndar> education is sometimes attributed 
to the increased prestige that admmi^trati\ e [positions have 
bestowed in the post-World War II years. This prestige is a^ 
reflection of tlie higher salaries adniiniiitrators now conunandj 
tiie entry of veterans into education,- and the populanty^ of 
the ' executive iinat^^e " tliat sprung up m the. 195(Js and 1960s. 
As eJemcntai) and seamdjrv adinmisirators bes^aa to get high 
salaries and an ''executive image," thb myth of the niaie 
administrator^ su[>erjority over the female adnnnistrator 
p\i ked up momentum 

In a study of "clomentary-school administrators. Ciross and 
Trask found ilmi the \alil>er of pcrfonnance of both ffupih 
and teachers was on tlie average of a higher tjualitv in schools 
administered h\ uomen than ^n Uiose managc<l by men," In 
the same stud\ they sliattered another in>tli^ that both men 
and women are unhappy working for women, fifiding instead 
"''no Significant difference in the morale in schools adminis- 
tered by men and by women." 

Edward J. Van*Mcir writing in the Journal publislied by 
the National Assoriation of Women J^)c an s, Atjinmistratdrs^and 
Counselors, cites more reasons for the la< k of women in leader- 
ship roles in eJetnentar\' and secondary education. First, he says 
that women aro less well prepared aradcmicalk to assume lead- 
ership roles Second, women stem to be less motivated to attoin 
leadenhip role^^Tfiird^women appear to be more "transitory'^ ^ 
than men. And fourth, women inttrrupt their careers to raise 
families ^ 

One reason vxomen are not motivated to enter education * 
administration is the resistanre t(iey must overcome to attain 
hit^h saKiried, presu^^e positions And, th& statements that 
female ran-er'afhievcment is k)\^r because women arc more 
transithry and interrupt their rnreers for child rearint^ ^rc 
simply not so. To be sure, tf^e ajjes of men teachers represent 
a normal nirve oCiciistribution. stront^ly skewed to the \onnijer 
ijrcrtjps. with the i>eak at 25-29 \ears, while tlie aijes of w^omen 
are in ^a himcxlal distribution, with peaks at under 25 years 
and at 55-50 \ears. Yet. as Jaqueline Clement, assistant super- 
intendent tif llrookljne ^ Massachitsett^ ) school s^-str^m. makes 
elean the Gro-is and Trask studies further indicate that not only 
,do w'nmen have more teacfiint^ experience thaft men. but 
ihaii "63 percent of the men. in comparison with 33 percent 
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of the AoniCDj became principals bry^s after entering teach- 

Ms. Clement supports the hypothesis that the reason for 
the \crM small number of women superintendents and school 
adminisnrators may be that attention in recent years has been 
focused in attracting more iTien int6 the profession of teach- 
ing. Thelincrease in male tcachen in the elementary s>sten)s 
from 1957-68 was from 12. 8* to 14.6 percent^, and the increase 
at the secondary level went from 50.5 to 52-9 percent- The 
increase, ftowevcrj could not alone account for the decline in 
Momen prlncipalSj which was 16 percent in the same decade. 
Women still predominate in the professional ranks from which^ 
school administrators are recruited- 

l^he Status hf Women m Higher Education * * 

Of the 2l500 institutions of higher education surveyed by 
the American Council on Educations Office of Women m 
Higher Edu^ation^ only 148 could claim a woman as their chief 
executive officer Three-fourths of those institutions were 
church related- Only four institutions of higher education 
with an enipllment of more than '10,000 are » headed by 
women {CaliFomia State College^ Sonoma State^ Hunter Col- ' 
lege, and thelUniversity of Texas), and a woman #ilso serves 
as chancellor lof the Indiana University regional campuses. 
Well over halt of the women*s colleges are headed by men- 
Four prominent women's colleges {Goucher, Hood, Smithy 
and Wheaton)lhave each recently named a first woman presi- 
dent- * 1 

In considering whether these data indicate a lack of women 
qualified for apministratUe posts in higher education or 
whether they ari evidence of discrimination against women in 
higher education, it is necessary to look at the sources frorn 
which administrators can be selected. These differ between 
-elejnentary and secondary on the one hand and higher eijuca- 
tion on the othei Higher education has traditionally drawn 
its policy:malcing|administrators from the facuhy ranks. It is 
now beginning tcl recruit administrators who are trained in 
management «lcUli and some programs in educational ad- 
ministration now after a degree in higher-education admints- 
"tratioU. These programs, however, do not provide access to 
positions of acaderViic administration; rather they are paths 
to financial or stuaent-affairs administration. In recent years, 
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vice-presidents and presidents of institutions of higher Teduca- 
tion have also been recruited from, the fields of law ^'business, 
gavernme,ntj and rescarchj- or nonprofit foundations and in- 
stitutions* ^ ^ 

Since many administrators m coUeg^es and universities are 
stdl recruited from among faculty^ comparative statistics on* 
men and women faculty provide a kind of base*line figure for 
the talent pool potentially available as higher-education ad-' 
ministrators. The 1975-76 statistics mdirate that women made 
up 24 percent of all ranks of faculty. While this is an increase 
o\cr preceding \cars, it is Jai^ge I y* concentrated in therCategory 
of mstructors. *Temale representation in all other ranks stayed 
virtually constant between .1962-63 and J 972-73,'' says the 
National Ceiiterfor Education Statistics. 

1*he number of doctoraJ ^degrees conferred on v^men, after 
having declmed for several decades, has increased from 10.4 
percent of the totaJ in J960 to 19 percent of the totaJ in 1974, 
The number of women who attain full professorships is not in 
proportion t^ th^ increase in the number of doctoral degrees 
. conferred on women, however. According to the J^^wman re- 

. port on higher education, wt)mcn faculty are^orced to wait 
2 to 10 years longer for promotion than their male colleagues. 
Thus, one of the problemsJn higher education is that women 
do not- rise to the ranks from which they can be promoted 
to administrath-e positions. r * 

Study of' Institutional variations in the status of academic 
women revealed that women do not participate in the career 
ladder to the same degree as nien. They tencf to^remain in 
academic positions that are entrylevel posts for men. Another 
study found that women faculty in general serve less often 
Vpd on less prestigious committees than do men, and that 
women faculty haX'e low participation rates in all facnlty- 
dominated administrative tasks. Bernice Sandler, director of 
the Women's Project of, the Associatipn of American CollegeSj 

^says that the ^'higher the prestige of an institution, the less 
likely there arc to be any v^men^in administrative posts." 

As in elementary and secondary education, statistics for 
higher education indicate that the mean salaries of men con* 
tinued to exceed the mean salaries of women at every academic^ 
rank and at every institutional Jevel both in publicly and pri- 
vately controlled institutions. For faculty members, mean sal- 
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aries difTered by $3^848 in public institutions and by $3,708 
in private institutions. Of 950 respondents in a National Edu- 
cation Association study in 1973, the 32 women presidents 
had a median salary of $25,214; the 918 men presidents had 
a median salary of $29,932. 

Leadershipy^Fositions at Federal and State Let/els 

Women find themselves in pretty much the same- cir^ 
cumstances whether in academe or meshed into the State and 
Federal layers of education. Only four chief State school offi- 
cers are female (Arizona, Nebraska, Montana, and Wiscon-"^ 
sin), and in 1972, no State deputy commissioner or assistant 
commissioner was female. 

At the time this was written, of the full-time professional 
staff in the Office of Education and the Office of the Assistant 
^Secretary for Education, women held 1 of 6 grade 18 posi- 
tions; 1 of 13 grade 17,slots; 3 of 33 grade 16 jobs; 23 of 158 
grade 15 positions and 57 of 301 grade 14 jobs. The average 
grade for women in the Office of Education is^; the average 
grade for men is 14. 

Most of the written material on women in administration 
deals with the lack of women in "leverage" posts. They make 
up only about 20 percent of school board membership, only 
13 percent of all college trustees, and only 8 percent of the 
trustees of 4-year coeducation_ colleges and universities. 

If educaMonal administration is to be fair on a basis of sex, 
women need greater access to administrative jobs at all levels, 
particularly tTiose at tbe top. This could be brt^jjght about by 
affording ^^-omen the same opportunity to ascend the educa- 
^ tionat Career ladder in the same length of time and with the 
same ^ase as rnen. The promotion of a few women to key 
positions does not help the access of women^^enerally to posi- 
tions of leadenhip. It merely facilitates the access. of the spe- 
.ciftc women who are promoted, and it triggers a host of 
detrimental side effects. For one, it jeopardizes the chance for 
success of these women because they are left alone in#the sys* 
tern to Combat all the factors that have traditionally impeded 
their access to these positions; attitudinal barriers, socialization 
faclon, discriminatory hiring criteria, and inadequate mari- 
agcment skills. 
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Attitudtndl Bam£T^^ 

Women v^ho aspire to leadei>hip positions are directly com- 
p(!tm<^ uith men St>nie mm feci tlue.iiened by this and fear 
tiiey wiW lose joIjs ,^d joh opportunities to female -applicants. 
Their reasoni^n'^ as fol!o\\s. Educ-ition-il institutions, in -inn 
► rfToit to c(>nii>!> \Mth Title IX. uill inipJetnent eniplojinent 
policies of "reverse chscrirnmation/' and as the pool of women 
applikants for adfiuniitrAtue positions increases in iize, v^omen 
will be hired instead of rnen, ^ 
' Ut Arittbuiy Ri'guhttons of Cntiersttu's; Faculty Problems 
und Thttr Solution., Kicliard Lester articulates the fears of a 
nuiuutr of people, coiueridmi; that afJinnatiNC action is detri- 
mental ednc at ion lie argues tijat the Department of Ileahhy 
Edutation, and Welf^iiL^ Ins o\ttesumated the degiee of dis- 
crimination ajjamst uonien in higher educati*>n, and as a 
result jjrcsiure i^ btnlt for re\erse discrimination in aij attempt 
to meer jnnated'ecjual einjjlo\ment goals. Since, he trontends, 
in certain fieicK there are not many qualified woinen. Mr. 
Le'ster fears tliat imi\ersJties wiU hire uomen in these fields 
no matter \\\u\i their le\cl of competence. He goes on to Cite, 
as an example ofjjie dearth of qualified women, the fact that, 
m the ficUi of cmjinecriti?. women hold less than 1 percent of 
the docioral deg^iees 

In her critique of Mr, LesterN report. liernice Sandler re- 
\ eak that -the^ "National Acadenw of Sciences reports tiiat the 
uneln[jlo>rnent r^ue of v\omcn uith doctorates in science, en- 
fjineenny:'. ^m<l vKial scienter is more thaiT four times as high 
as the unemplo\Tnent rate of their male colleagues." ^he 
argues against the contention that "unqualified worifen aite in- 
^acJintr the tenured ranU/' pointing <^it that not'on)^s pref- 
erential hiring of women not a pre^-alent practice/but of the 
few \^ojj\cn who are hired, most are hired at the lower r^yiks. 

In anv event, the law dbes not require that women^^ pre- 
ferred, it requires that women be given equal opportunity. Ms.^ 
Sandler states tliat tlie lau has ehree requirements: afeenume 
efToVt to retruU \\omen and minorities, S[>ccification of job- 
related t luerKi before the hirintj jirocess, and equal applicatibn 
to women and minorities of whatever criteria are set for white 
met! 

Eduf ators do not. then, have to hire people with lower quali- 
^ica(ions T hrough niiMnterpretation of the law, they may in 
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fact do sa> but they iire not required to have a policy of re- 
verse thscrimi natron. AfTiniiathe action plans shoukl increase 
father than decrease the cidibcr of education !)ecausc its ob* 
j<'Cii\-e is to fariiitate access to all ([irahfied applicants, reijard- 
less of race or gender. A first step, tlierefore, is to increascjhc 
applicant ptx.>l. 

It is true thatj if jobtoinpetition increases, less qualified whitd 
ti^ules not be hired wticn an eniplo^^r or committee finds 
that a female or nimority applicant is more qualified for the 
'job. White males may \\e^l resent tlte competrtron of women 
and minorities in a job market that is already tis^ltt. But edu* 
cation, like private mdustr>, has e\^ry right and should feel 
obliged to hire the most tjualified apjjlicant^ regardless of race 
or gender. 

Sociahzctwn Factors 

Women are not^ociahi^ed^to have high career expectations, 
^ ^ with the effect that, unlike most men, they arc ambivalent 
about their [>rofessional ambitions. Those who do aspire to 
leadership positions often find it dIfTicuU to fit this priority 
into their own value system. When discouraged by external 
factors, they wonder if they arc viglu in pursuing leadership 
positions, revealing a lack of ronfitlcnce that a irt^'s inter- 
nalii^cd value system provides him. In some ways, then, women 
need jnore sufjport than men from f>eers, su[)crvisorSj and sub- 
ordinates because many women art unable to reconcile their 
ambitions and their values, induced by parents, teachers> and 
' colleagues. Iji other words^ the absence of external support 
may have a greater effect on a woman than on a man because 
men are sociali/etl to |jerse\^rt; and seek professional success 
w hile women are not. ' 

Many women maybe reluctant to pursue jobs in which they 
know they will not be able to benefit from the same kinds of sup- 
port systems and rewarcis as their male colleagues. According 
to Rosabeth Moss Kanter* a sociology professor at Yale, "Peer 
relations affect a woman's derision not to seek promotion into 
managerial ranks, where she will no longer Uc part of a group 
of women ; for nien^ of^coursc^ peer relatioEis are ^ given [factor] 
throughout inanagerial ranks." But a woman administrator 
£jives up-more than the camaraderie of femaile co-workers. She 
must also gain access with<iiU the professional support that men 
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receive fnpin one another- Tliis is a real concern in the field of 
education, uhere men enjo> the benefits of the **old boy'' sys- 
tem, an infomiai network through uhich men provide infor- 
fnaiiori to lolleaquc^ and nientorship^to wunger rjiale ispiranis. ^ 
The "old hoy " net^^ork is not open to \vOinfiiLiyra comequentiv 
unless a uoman i^ sinsrithirlv uell rontiecied, she wilLnOt re- 
f ei\e the infoiniaiiOn tiiat nornially ilows ihrOugh fhe net- 
work. It is often true that qualified women aro^ not recom* 
mended unless an institutjotj spetiifieS that it wants uomen^ 
candidates. I 

In schook of education administration oi^ly - percent of the 
faculty ;ire ivomen, hardly enoui^h to pro\'ide the supjjort and]^ 
encouragement tli<it females need, A study of the University 
of Chicago graduate school found .that ii provided the female 
siudeniij u ith a "null en\ ironfnen^'* the conclusion being that in 
^ inost graduate 5t hools of consequence women are admitted but 
thereafter harely tolerated, and that this "null environment" 
contributed to less successful graduate careers for women and 
lower^ their expectations and aspirati^s toward postgradu- 
ate empl6yVn?nt. 

Because there are not enough successful wornen !o pfoVide 
mentorship to young asipiring women, the job falls to men 
willing to do it- Vet mentorship provided by men does not com- 
pletely erase the handicap brought aboiii by the lack of vvomen 
in positions of educational administration- For who, other thap 
^ woman, can better serv^ as a role model f^r another woman? - 

The lack of societal support for women , aspiring to leader- 
ship positions limits the access of women in three ways: First, 
the system directly restricts the visibility of qualified ^vyomen; 
second, it denies women the possibility of gaining support and 
confidence from other women: and third, i^reminds women 
that should they gain job acce^ they will still nOi have the same 
support that men have: * 

Further effects of socialisation include the ways in which 
se^-role stereotypes inierfert; with how men. and womeu per- 
ceive the status, role, and spheres of influence of a woman in a 
power situation The premise that nien tend to judge women*s 
performance in jobs in terms of their behavior rather than by 
iheir successful completion of the task is documented in a^study 
by researcher Martha Kent She interviewed hundreds oT fe- 
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^jnaje graduate students over several j-ears in an effort to under- 
' stand the kind of comments they sseccived from colleagues and 
*maie suixsriors. She concluded t!mt women receive from men 
a dispropor donate amount of "person -centered feedback/' 
both positive and negati\'e* That is to ^ay, in place of comments 
about work done*or *itask-centered feedback," a woman will 
be told she is a good— or a difficult— pers<info work with. Per- 
son-centered feedback/ Ms. Kent notes, h^nsidered inappro- 
priate and destructive to the development oHnternal standards 
in the profession. It is better to say, "This job was sloppily done/' 
rather than, *'You are a sloppy person." 

Jean Lipman^Blumen, sodblogy researcher at the National 
Institute of Education, poinfs oat that.w^omen are socialized to 
choose the'path of indirect or vicarious achievement rather 
than il^at of direct achievement. They are supposed to experi- 
ence achievement and satisfaction througt^ an alliance with a 
^^significant other/' their interactions with this "otlie,r" being 
of a supportive nature. If a woman breaks away from this 
stcreot>-pe, she is labeled as deviant and asexual- 

A strong leader ^nn6t have this vicarious orientation ex- 
clusively. TJiercforc, if a woman cooperates with the stereo- 
type, ii is at the cost of her administrative effectiveness* Good 
leaders need botli a direct and vicarious achievement style, M^n 
tend to display onfy the direct style, which fits with present 
organizational norms, but they would profit from the use of 
the. indirect style as much as women w^uld benefit from the 
use o^ the direct style* It is important to the success of wom^n 
that dicy retam ao" apprecia^on of Indirect achievement while 
actjuiringa knack for direct achievement. 

Ms. Kanier contends that women are pressured to conform"^ 
to a picture of womanhood while performing as competent - 
professionals. Since many women feel they will be rejected if 
thc>^ seem overly competent, they hesitate to assume the leader- 
ship role^ even if they are in the official leadership position. 
Moreover, even when a woman administrator or manager has 
authority* she- may find that she is not accepted as a leader 
by her subordinates, male or female. This serves to reinforce 
any ambValenfc toward tire po^xr of die female administrator, 
for women are consist en dy reinforced only for those behaviors 
that are congruent wi^th sex-xole sttreoiypes. 
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Discriminatory Hiring CrJI 

j^ven if a uoman lias the-aT^^^n and confidence to^'pursue 
a leadership fiosition in spite oWie absence of ^upf>prt from 
others, she still nmst overcome sexist luring criteria. In a stud> 
of 235 business stucients \vho re\iewed job applications, it 
uas found that all else being equal, males uere evaluated more 
fa\orabIy on ^'cneral job suitability than females. The same 
study also indicated that the more demandmg a position 
seemed to be. the more likelv it uas that women would be 
given low evaluations and rejected for the job. The rfaumes 

* with feuiaic names uereWtcd j^iinufKantK Wef on ^ technical 
potential/*^' potential t^i long service to the organ izaiion," 
and potential ^(or^Rtimg in lyell^Vl'hls findm^ would seem 

*to account for a 1970 st^iiistic that said female school adminis- 
trators in ?vDnh Carolina uere^more intelligent than 9K8 per- 
cent of the general population, the indication being that in 
order to gain entr^ into a leadership position, a' woman* must 
be far more qualified than her male competitors. 

Successful women have two aftematiie means of access, how- 
ever. The fint is to take adiantas^e- of every- good'Connection 
that friendship or kinshtp provides. 0f course, men have this 
option too Bvit it appears that in tije past many successful 
women owed their ^ntr\ le\el job to>a frienfl. relative, or hu^- 
band. A seconti alternative presents itself to w^men who find 
male mentors. Often these meri) when promoted, take their 
proteqes with them to better opjiortunities^^This is a risky capeet 
path. obviou^K. since it >ueafK that the woman's success \^ 

* dcpcrKtent on that of Iser mentor 

Inadequate Management Shlh , * ' 

['or reasons rci^nted to socialization, women are less ItJtely 
' tluu incn tc^luiie pui-sued tramir^ii tUrectlv for adniinistraiioti/ 
Tor r[lin\ womrn \i\ admini^native and ntanat^^erral |X>siiions, 
ho^vever. it is not their lack of m'anas^jeme^nt skills that hinder 
their suctess but rather their inability to recot^vii?^ that they 
have these skills Since v\6rnen are not rpwarded on the basis of 
leadership skillss tl^ey ha\e^*no means for judging how many 
of these skills t!M actuallv f^ssess or-^vhlch of the strategies 
they employ ardthe most efTective. But the lack of specific 
tfaininginfnanaiTeiiient skills also means that women wilt altow 
thtmseKcs to be evaluated in their interpersonal rather than 



their adiriinistrative skilb. Mid-career training would probably 
do a great deal toward alleviating this situation. ' 

Strategies for Change 

A cor^prehensive strategy to bring more closely to ba!a;ice 
the proportion of uomen and men admfnistrators all levcfe 
must focus on the major barriers v^omer^ encounter in aspiring 
to careers in educational leadersjiip. These have been identi- 
fied as attitudjnal barriers, socialization factors, discriminatory 
hii^ng criteria. an3 inadequate management skills. The lol- 
lowing area5 emphasize cVnponenis of a s\stematic effort to 
break do^*n'and eliminate those barrier^ which deter vtomen 

• Vocational Counseling and Career Outdance Services for' 
[yeomen Students. Women* and men studeiits nefed belter guid- 
ance and counseling ser\'ices throughout their educational 
careers and stand to benefit moie fro*m services that are based 
on current ar^ nohscxlst information and mate rials.. Utmost 
attention must be given to developing nonsexist materials that 
a'd\ance women tov*ard career options associated^ with their 
owitskilkand interests /ather than sex-role stereotypes. Train- 
ing for coun^lors senlng women studcnts'is needed to guar- 
antee that capable \\omen are encouraged toward^rathcr tfian 

"dissuaded from aspiring ro administrative and managerial 
careers, . ' ^ ^ 

• Access, Visibility, and Networhng, Increased ^entor- 
ship experiences are needed to facflitate and maintain access 
to career ^vancement opptjrtunjties for women. Benefits in- 
clude greater jiofessional visibility for women, access to local 
networks and Contacts for information about jobs and career 
options, >H£l^pport unity* for aspiring women administrators 
to develop their own support systems. 

Professional visibilit>^ meaus taking a dominant or authori- 
tative role in a professional situatbn an^ thereby becoming a 
focus of attention. Women in education can become visible 
by Volunteering for committees within their ovtn school or 
university and by taking an active part in professional Tassoci- 
ations. By making the most of^tt^ese opportunitiesj women 
Can gain management skills, develop self-confidence, artd over- 
come barriers to visibility, access^ and carper developmefk. - 

• Training and Support Services. Many ex<iel]ent iristitute 
modek currently^xist for d^elopmg skills an<4 personal traits 
of^ aspiring women administrators. During the next 2 years 
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manv more training modules will be developed with Federal 
■ Women's Educational Eiifuity Act moneys It is hoped that 
inan> of thw modules \\ill address the particular irainmg 
needs of mid*carecr women uho ha%'e managerial skill through 
related utirk experieiiEes but who lack expertise in career plan* 
nirig- piaccmeut, and. other areas In adduion. uomen should 
seel; ait opportunities to diagnose' their potential for mana- 
gerial* [joSitiOns and ap[)I\ their adnunistrative skills to career 
ad^a^Kcment, 

Formal and informal sujjport systems can ser\'e a variety of 
funCtTons for aspinn^^ \\Omen educational Icadejs. Until ^\\omen 
are better represetwed in educational leadership positions, sup- 
port is^sienis arc needed xo help Jthctn o\crcome the psycho- 
lojiical a<fiUidmaK'£O^Ialization, ind other barriers they face 
in rtiale 'dominated societies " , « 

• Enforcement of Ftderal Regulations and Legislation. 
Careful, deliberate, and persistent efh)rt must be maintained 
10 assure s\*stematjc comjjfSanCe \%ith alJ Federal and Slate 
statutes that apply to hiring and promotionr practices. Dis- 
cnmmator>' prartices in hiring or promotional opportunities 
that deter \%omen's cancer advancement must b^ vigorously, 
challenged throu^ the court system. Class-aCtjon suits and 
funditig cut'OfTs b) Federal agencies are two ways of forcing 
school districts and higher-education institutions to comply 
uuh these statutes. ^The Federal Government must take an 
aggres-sive posture to *pjafantee women's Cc^nstitutional rights. 

With the establishment and assid^ious operation < of these 
strategies, it is hard to see how the barriers tha^ have thus 
far hl<^ked uonien frOin attaining their rightful place in ©du- 
cational^eadership c3tn endure. Th^ the task of battering them 
down is a just and proper one there cap be no question. The 
question is' IIow long must justice wait? • 
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TEACHER /EDUCATION: A NEW\ SET (f? 
GpALS ; V 

by Shirley McCune, Martha Matthews, jnd Janice Earle 



With^th^ passage of Title IX of the 1972 Education 
"Amendments, elimination of 5ex discrimmation. ajad sex-role 
stereotyping became not only a matter of sound Aucational 
policy and practice, but alsaa matter of complian<;e with Fed- 
-eral law.' Institutions* that train eduption personnel s|iouideF 
a (ioubl^ burdeiv'under this law: They must not only assure 
their^?ykrncoi5^;t|!^jice with- Title IX, but they must also prepare 
stu^dents to pm^dt&^ the leadership and technical capability 
^■fiSessary for the 'implementation of Title IX anS the attain- 
ment of sexual equal ity/By^ihe veiy nati^re of the -functions 
th^y perform, these institutiotns impinge directly on or affect 
indirectly a large numbef of the people who provide educa- 
'tional services as well as the students in tr^ning for professional 
roles. These functions include: 
- — jhe preparation of School personnel for professional po- 
t^dtions in the staffing of* schools and educational insti- 
tutions, 

— the provision of a major resource for the .research and 
investi^tion of professional issues related to education, 
— the determination of*the changing body of knowledge 

and technology that is relevant to education, 
— the development of t>rog(^ms or curriculums for use^ 
^ in schools, and . * , 

—the provision of a major source of continuing inservice 
educa^on for educational practitioners. 
There is evidence to suggest that teacher education has func- 
tioned to model and perpetuate stereotyped expectations aifd 
r9les rather than to assume leadership for educational change. 
Sex stereotyping and sex discrimination are evident in th<; in- 

The ftuthon w on th*f staff of the Resource Cctiter on Sex Rblei 
in^E<lucat)on, Natlonaf Fouti<lation for the Improvement oC^Educationr 
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stitution^] structures, the curriculum, the research and develop- 
ment efforts, and the behavior offacultyan^J administrators** 
within these institutions. In institutional structures^ for ex^ 
ample, sex discrimination is often reflected in the cmplpjment 
patterns^ Data obtained from 208 responses to a 1974 Question- 
naire mailed to IJOO departments or schools of education in-, 
dicatcd that in those institutions responding^ 73 percent of* 
all tenured faculty were males A further indication of sex typ- 
within ^education facihties is that females are most' fre- 
cjuently I'cpresented in areas such as human development or 
curriculum* while rnales are the strong majority in educational 
administration, educational research, and educational phil- 
osophy. 

In the mafter of curriculum, more than 5,000- courses in 
uomcn 5 studies were offered in institutions of higher educa- 
'tion,m 1975, ^-et sur^^ys mdic^d that only 184 courses — of- 
fered in 94 institutions — relatint^ to v\-omen's studies on sex- 
roic sterecjiyping could be identified in schools or departments 
of education from 1973 to 1975. This general lack of aware- 
ness of the issues of sex-role stereotyping and sex discrimination 
is further demonstrated in_the **Standards for Accreditation 
of Teacher Education/' The 540 accredited institutions ac- 
count for the preparation Qf 82 pcrceirt of the*'teachers and 
a majority of the counsellors and administrator who graduate 
from institutions of his/her education each year. Although tl^ 
proposed revision of standards re[>resents L substantial im- 
provement in earlier standarijs by recogni^ng the values of 
diverse i^ultura! groups and need for educational programs 
^tluil inchide the i^eneral principles of mulircultural educati€rfi, 
there is not a single reference to the nfeed for attention to 
sex-role socialization and' sex discrimination^n educational 
programs. 

In research and development, the. third ^et of evidence of 
discrimination, institutions of higher education frequently op- 
eratc apart from practitioner^, and their research and develop- 
iTtfnT^orts often reTtect this isolation. review of the (Jon- 
ent of doctoral dissertation titles in the field of education re- 
vealed that 52 (lisscrtations completed in 1975-76 deal with 
issues rated to sex-role stcreoty^jing, whereas 06 such disserta* 
tfons were c-irried out in the field of psvchology. Whild thi^^ 
(lemonstratcs a gro^^ing attention to research that delineates 



the nature of sex-role socialization and its individual and so 
cieial outcom*,*^. jt rai^^cs a question about'the amount of sacli 
resoardi that is beinsf carne{l out in school anci deparwJcnts 
of ociui alion Amanij other wcglcf ts, rc^ieart li and cle\ elopwu^nt 
f^fForts have, for the. most part, failed to include the in\estii:a' 
tion of issues or tfio de\dop,Jncni of products that relate to 
Ibx-role ^ciali::atioii. <tex-rolc stcrcotvpintr, or sex discrlniina* 
tion. St'ldoiii have education faculty niembers encouraged and 
^upfiorted'stuclent research and ^evelopment jn ihese areas, 
'rtie cunuilativc effect of niultrpl& investigations initiated and 
^;ii[>ported by facukv could rpakeja substantia] contribution 
to a. relc\ant issue facing prnctmotiers and the larger society- 

Fmally. education faculties, like] all groups jn our society^ 
Iinve bten socialized both jiers^nali^ and prof ess bna'^ly on the^ 
bnsis of sexist assumptions and v*aliles. Their l^elicfs regarding 
appropriate roles and behaviors for members of each sex^afTect 
not only their own behaviors and careers but also those of stu- 
dents School^t and departments of education, hke higher educa- 
tion in general, make little pro\ ision for^the systematic inservice 
development of their faculty. As a, result, many faculty mem-t 
bers remain unaware of their part in the perpetuation of sex- 
rblc stereotyping as they conduct classes, engage In research, 
and influence departmental policies and practices, 

\ttainme'nt of nonsexist teacher education will require work- 
ing to\vard a set of clearly stated goats; 

f 1 ) To instruct stndcnts in how cultural nnd sexual identi- . 
ties influence the gro\\th and development of individuals. 
^ r2) To give students a basis for appreciation of multicul- 
^ ' tural ^includes racial-ethn|C: cultures and sex-role cuhures) 
identity and diversity as factors to be considered in the organi- 
zation of educational institrritions and services, 

' (3) To ehicidate tlie gfnerfil pi'iuciples relating to educa- 
tional equity ami tfie specific issiies of sex-ro!e stereotyping and 
sex (iisci^hnination in education- 

/4) To Crlarif^" the specific requirements of the^TiOe IK 
r(^gulaiion antl otbcr Federal and^ State nondiscriniination laws. 

(5) To provide students with the khowledge and skills for 
the identific^trOn and correction of discriminatory policies, 
practice*;, and programs. 
* (6) To extend curriculum into areas ^uch as nonsexist, inter- ' 
personal relationship skills , nonracistj nonsexist curriculum de- 
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vetopment: equal cmploxiDcnl ]3trsonnel man^igemenn and 
dcvcIopn){*trt and" implementation of strategics iec[inolog>* 
for achieving ecjuity in c^lucaiion — for example, affirmaiive 
action. 5rriovance handlin<r. and irtstitiitional self-cvalnaiion 
Some of the acligns lhai adtninis^ators and organizations can 
lake to attain these goals are; 

Dean^ of Educatioji 

i { ^ Rcvicvv* existing curricuRini to ensure provision of infor- 
mation and experiences that would achie\<^ tlie ffoals of non- 
sexist education *ind the correction of areas of omission or bias. 
This could be carried out tlirouc^li formation of faculty-student 
task forces: development of guidelines for faculty to creajte and 
establish nonsexist programs: identification of cross-disciplinary 
resources and proip^ms for curficttlum revision and enrich- 
meut; i<fentification of are^is for research and development re- 
lated to issues of sex-r^le socialization, sexism in e<Jucation, and 
*iex discnrn!nat!on*%vhich could te used^or stiMeiit and faculty 
research cfTorts: *ind development of 'cross de^rtmental and 
practitioner siiaring of expertise in research, methods, and prac- 
tice related to sex-role socialization. 

{2) Development of a ca|5abiiity to conduct inservice train- 
ing programs on sexism. in eclucation for practitioners. 

(3) Development and incorporation of research and training 
efTorts'that eould delineate and remediate those forms of sex* 
bias found in teacher behaviors and educational practice. 

(4^ TuU implementation oUn institutional scU-eValuation to 
determine o\*ert and covert^forms of bias and the development 
of corrective actions, / 

(5) Devi?loptnent of j^roj^rams that could provide education 
and'training for faculty mcmbdrs, 

National and Re^j^nal Accreditation Agencies * 

^' (r)^eveiop ahd include accreditation standards rtqxiiring 
contc^^l atid ttq)eriences related to se?*-role socialization^ sex- 
role ^ereotyping, arjd sex fijscri mi nation. 

(2V*Pevjeiop evaluationX criteria for the review of ^eacher- 
eduenlion programs to en^iwe consideration'^of equity Concefns 
\n accrcaitaiion review. 

^, (3)/Oevoiop policfes requiring that a ccredi^t ion- review 
"team's include persons with expertise in the area ^{ sex-role 
st/^^otypine^and^s manifestation in education. 
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f4) Etev^op and indude in accreditation standards criteria 
for the pTpvision of eqfiai-tfpportunit^r* empilo>*inent ia depart-^ 
mental policies dncf practices, 

federal Agencies ' ^ ' 

(1> Sijpjjort research and development of ^idelipes to 
modify accreditation a nd^ certification standards, so as to in- 
clude rt^quiremenij for education content relating to sex-role 
soci^lizaiion and sex-role stereot>ping. 

^2) Support the de\'eI6pment,of a competency- based inuhi- 
fuiUiral curriculunr model that would pro%ide methods for af- 
firmij;)5rsex roles in various cultures, ^ 

) ^Support models that could increase the kn0^dedge and 
skills of all faculty members and prepare .them for a variety o£< 
rar^T roles in education. , ^ 

(4) Support the development of a major curriculum study 
and of guidelines and materials that, reflect changing kaowl- 
ediie, changing methodologies, and multicultural concepts. t 

State Education Agenciej- 

{\} Develop accreditation and certificivtion guidelines that 
require, course content dealing with sex^role socialization^ sex- 
role £,tereotypin^. and thcfir subsequent implications for edu- 
cational practice. , f 

(2) Develop workshops, conferences, and collaborative proj*- 
ccts for faculty of higher-educalibn institutions which assist un- 
d<5rstanding and implementation of women s equity, 

f'S) pcvelop regulations and guidelines that include multi- 
cultural and sex-role education issues fotj;cp0wtrrofpSofe»i<^^ 
certificate*!. 

(4^ Sponsor educational progjpifms and conferences on multi*^ 
<?uitural concerns and the technology for achieving educational 
equitv. / \ 

(5) Develop training models for\*s4a- by local education 
apffencies Jn inserxlce training, 

* (S) Develop policies ensuring that state standards boards in- 
clude representation practitioners and persons with expertise 
in sex-role stereotyping and sex discrimination, * • 

t * ' ■ , 
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WORK, WOMEN, AND VCXATIONAL 
EDUCATION 



by Corinne H. Rieder 



Mo^l of tlic '>7 iniiiion \^cMncn \^ho are no\\ v^orkin? in the 
Cnited States ate occupalionally scqrei^atcd. That is to say. they 
%rc urtimizcd b\ covert disCnmmation. oftct\ unimentionnL 
and by sociali/aiion practices diat cfTeciively \\m\t dicir careers. 
Whai s more, 1.2 million uomcn who uill j<*in tlicm this \ear 
wiH er^er the same iow-p;iy. lo\c-slatxis 30^ that women have 
iraditioVialjy hc^d. In addressiiVg this issue, a fair question wOuld 
be: Do \aratipnaI-education programs contribute to thh job 
and pay segregation^ If indeed ihcy do. a further Question must 
be answered. What can be doi^c about it? 

The struggle for equity forewomen in work and training 
should not be confused ^^ith some of the more Inflammatory 
and hi«jhly publicized aspecL^ of the feminist '^novement. Al- 
though it m^iy lack thf theatrics to win headliries, that struggle 
H the essence of the rnoverrienf and a revolution in American 
society. Any discussion of \^omen and work mtist begin with the' 
extraordmarv' and Urqe!> unforeseen number of wbmen enter- 
ing the work force. 

In the first 10 years of this century, the labor-force-^articipa- 
JUon rale of women ro^c slowly from 20 percent in 1900 to 29 
percent in 1940- This situation changed dramatically when, 
after America entered World War IJ, v^omen replaced men in. 
many i rail ition ally all-male occupations. Instead of decHn^ig 
after the \var^ women's entry into the labor market accelerated. 
In the 25-ycar period between 1949 and I974f the number of 
'^mcrican women who worked fojj^pay outside the home more 
thnn doubled and they continue to enter the labor force at an 
extraordinary rate, makine; up 33 pertent of the national work 
force in i960. 38 percent mi 1970. and more than 40 percent in 
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1976, a figure ihcy wen: not expected to reach until 1985, ac- 
cording to U.S Labor Department forecasts made as recently 
as three ^-ears ago Econotnists are now saying that half of 
Amcricin women over 16 will be In the work force within 2 or 
3 years. 

Eli Ginsberg, chairman of the National Commission for Man- 
power Policy, has {^onc so far as to tall the incrcase^of womt^n 
in the work force '*thc siris^le most outstandim^ phenomenon of 
our century'' and to add that "its long*tcrm implications are 
^absoliitcly unrhartable. , . . It will a(Tect womeih men, and 
children, and the cumulative consecjuences of that will oniy be 
revealed in the 21st arxl 22nd centuries." 

There ^re many factors accountin£^ fot* this ity:rcase of women 

f'n the work force. Among them are the availability of jobs, par- 
icularly in those rapidly growing fields — sales, clerical, service 
— where there is a pref>onderance of women; the rising divorce 
rateSj the declining birth rates, and later marriages; the in- 
creasing number of women who are educated, particularly 
female college G[raduates who want to pursue careers; the high 
inflation rate which makes a second income necessary for a fam- 
ily to sun^'ive 5r to maintain a standard of living; and finally, 
the womcn\ movement, which has raised social consciousness, 
made workmcf for pay outside the home more socially accept- 
able for mothers, and fostered the view that through work 
women can find additional intellectual and personal fulfillment 
Despite the f^ains in the number of women employed, the 
patterns of job segregation that confine women to the tradition- 
ally ''female'' occupations have not changed. Whether one ex- 
amines specific occupations, occupational groups, or concentra^ 
tion by industry, women *^re less well distributed in the work 
force than men. To illustrate, mo re'^ than 40 percent of all 
women in the work force arc emplo)^d in 10 occupations: see- 
^retary. retail sales clerk, bookJ;ecper, private household worker, 
elementary-schooi teacher, waitress, typist, cashier, nurse, and 
seamstr(?ss. Ry comparison, only 20 percent of mnles arc con- 
cerrtrated in the 10 largest occupations employing men. 

The occupational segregation of women is also evident in 
comp*irin<^ mch and women by occupatiortal groups. Nearly 70 
percent of women are employed in three occupatioijal groups: 
clerical (35 perceat), service (18 percent), and professional 
and technical (15 percent). Only 50 percent of men are cm- 



ployed in thdargcsi ihrce occupation^tl^groups employing men : 
sk*Jlcd crafts (21 percent) .t^tofcssional and technical (14 per- 
cent . and managers ( 14 percent ) , ' 

riTK^Ily, tKCupational segrei^ation by sex aUo e\ists by indus' 
tries Si\t\'tliree pcrcvnt of all uornen cmj)lo>ed in nonaj.^ricuN 
mral positions are roriceritrated in services (2a i>errcjit), retail 
2^) pt^ont and St.Kc arxt loi^il tjo\<Tnment [18 percent, 
iart^ciy te..ichbrs . in coitiparisoii, 4^ jx^rreiit of men are con^ 
renltated in the tliree lararest industries eni]jIovin£T men, manu- 
fartut m^; . 1^ perf ent . letad i 14 percent '> and State and local 
i^o\ eminent ■ 12 jjerccnt ) . * 

U ithin iK^ uptUii^iis, \\cn[jf n -ire also seijresratcd In medicine, . 
dniv- iiH" tn (■ rn' I >t< Minted in pe<iiatri(s. f)s\t'[untr\ . anesthesioU 
o^Vy and patlioloiTV' but urosslv nflde rrc presen te d in surgery and 
surgic al specialties In addition, the^^rc less likely tlian liien lo 
be m pruaie practice and pirticularfc in private solo practice. 
In law few women are in the uppertqrhelons of law finns, on 
judicial Jicnche^, or in , prominent positions in State nnd na^ 
■ tional le*:islaturcs. And In education, women account for nearly 
B5 percent of the Nation's elementary teachers but l^ss than 50 
percent of secondary teachers and only 25 percent of college- 
le\'ei teachers. In school administratioh, the figurts are even 
'^"^nore striking flere uomen account for only 19 percent of all 
y elcmentarv pnnci]>ais, 1 percent of secondary principals, £yid 
(^only one-tenth of 1 percent of sc h<fcl superintendents. Today 
there are only 1 50 women who are chief executives of colleges, 
mostK 2'year ami 4-year Jehu rclt* related colleges with small en- 
rollments Outside education, nearly 1 out of 7 men are in man- 
agerial and admihistradve positions; the comparable ratio for 
women is t out of 20. ^ 

-I'he result of women s occupational segregation in the labor 
marke: is low wages This occurs even in the fastest growing 
t Industrie's For example, women who work Mi time had med- 
ian weekK earninsrs of 5124 in 1974/nhis is about 60 percent of 
"the $204 rej>orted for men. In fatt, during the last few >cars 
the difTerenre in earnings between men and women widened 
slii^htly Across indpstrrcs. female earnings as a percentage of 
male oarnin^^s are best In agriculture (83 percent) and public 
admintst^ration ^71 percent) , They are worst in finance, insur- 
ance, and real estate (56 percent^, and in manufacturing {57 
[)en?cnil 



Even the economic return associated with greater, eduCti- 
tlonal attainment is substjintiaUy less for women than for men. 
In 1974 the median income for a female college graduate who 
worked full time was ^9jfi ; for men, median earning were 
$16,576. 

Low wa^^s for Women hurt not only women but ajso children 
and men Virsi^ women work (because of economic need just as 
men do Sixty-seven |jcrcent of working women arc either sin- 
i^le, divorced, widowed, separated, or have husbands who earn i 
lcs!i than $7,000 j>cr year In niany insEantes the earnrnqs of 
' _ ' wi^es make thr^ difference between a middle or a low standard 
^ oflivmt;. ^ 

Divorce and separation are increasing in out society, and the 
final imprict is often severe Only 50 percent of wmien in di- 
vorce actions rccefv^ alimony or child support. For those, the 
median total payment is $1.!>00 per year. Vhe mediari annual 
wat^e for a female-headed family is only S5,l 1$ and nearly 33 
percent of such families have inconyrs below'the poverty line. 
Tor minorities the problems are eirCn more severe, and more 
ihan half of all families headed by a minority woman hav« in- * 
Gomes below the poverty leveJ. .\ GeneraJ Accounting Office 
report recently found that the combined average monthly in- 
come of women an<i children receiving both wplfare and earned 
income in 1973 was less than $300 a month ; the median income 
of the man who abandoned them was aboat^^SOO a month. 

The concentration of w'omen in traditional female occuRa- 
.^tioHs is barely changing. In the 10-\ear period between 1960 
and 1970, the number of women in the skilled trades — a matter 
of iiirfiost importance tb vocational educators — increaied by 
f 218,000 rfrom 277,000 to 495,0(K). In specific trades, the 
I female share of emplovmrnt increased as fgllowsr for carpen- 
ters, from 0.4 to 1.3 percent ;^for electricians, from 0.7 to l.crper- 
cent; for plumbers, from 0. to 1.1 percent; for auto mechanics, 
from 0.4 to 1.4 percent: for painters, from 1,9 to^^4.^ percent; 
for tool- and diernakers. frbiii 06 to 2.1 percent: and for ma- 
chinists, from 1 3 to 3.1 percent. In the health professions^ by 
way of comparison, the proportion of women physicians rose 
from 7 to 9 percent and uomen dentists increased from 2.3 to 
3.4 percent , ^ 

When measured as a rate of increase, women's entry into non- 
traditional occupations sho\^'cd impressive growth. For example, 
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*he number of women carpenters quadrupled in the deChdc** 
1960-70. This rate of growth is encouratfin^, but the absolute 
numbers of woti^cn m such occupations are so small that it re- t 
mains to be seen if such growth rates can continue in the future. 
Tor the most f>art women kee|) c*'owding the clerictil and serv- 
ire fields, and b\er the next decade projections indicate that 
*t\vo-thirds pf the total increase in emplo>niCnt of vomen will 
takr place in those traditionally female occt*pacions. 

Because ^oraiional-cducalion enrollments faithfullv mirror ^ 
the occupational segregation by sex in the labor force, it 
i^iay^be inferred that \orational ediuation has done M tic to 
terminate occiij national se^rec'ation. Aithou(?h women make 
up 55 iTcrcent *6/l million) of ^he 1 L6 million stuflents en- 
ruTled m federally funded vocational 'education and t\\o-thi^s 
of secondary vocatioruil enrollments, ,they are heavily con- 
centrated iniionne economics {lending mainl]^ to unpaid homc^ 
makinu: roles and^in office on<l health ^jccU[)ations. For ex- 
ample, obout 45 percent of the women receiving vocational 

^ t^ducation in 1972 were enrolled in'consunier and hortiemaking 
classes, and women Constituted* 92 percent, of all enrollees in 
these proctrams Twenty -eight percent of all women vocational 
students ^^ere taking training leading to office occupations, and 
again they made up a substantial percentage (647) of ^*J1 Cn- 
rollces in such programs* 

C*on\er^K. women are underre[)resented in trade* in- 
dustnal, and tethnical education. In trade antl industrial oc- 
ai|:^Ttions* thev make up loss than [2 percent ot tptal enroll- 
merits and eten then they are heovily Concentrated m such 
trci<htitmally /emale fields as cosmetology, textile pro<luction 
and 'fabrication* commercial and graphltofts, public ser^fces, 
and supervisory training. In technical occupStionSj than 

'-.K) j>ercent of the total enrollment 's femol^, and in only ^ne 
occupational title— Scientific dato technology — do w<fmen^ 
make up niore than 30 percent of -total enrollments* 

Thtj^ almost all the uoii*cn in vocational ^et^ucation are 
concentrated in a few traditional programs. Change has been 
slow, but the changes are interesting to revPew : Between 1969 
and H*73, a fcw^women began to enrx^ll in tradltion^ly ''male^* 
\ocational pro^*nms. Althovigh^the nilmber of women enrolled 

' in these progt^s was small, the increase w^s significant. In 
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atr-conditionin^odrses the' number of u-omen enrollees went 
fromwO to 2,664; in auto .body and fender repair, from 7 to 
1,082; in auto mechanics, from 906 lo 5,295; in carpentr)-, 
from lU to 1,45! ; m meial occupations, frQm U367 to 3,081; 
ifi law-enforcement training, 2;225 to 5,943, and in 
\\oo(lworkir>g 6cc\)i>ation$, from 592 to 5,^i73. 

Ending occupational sex-role stereotvping and, segregation 
IS most.cerlamiv \ix the national ifiteresc. Consider the loss 
to the countrv' when one-half of the population* is tinable^to 
make a full contribution to the general economic, ]x>ljtical, and 
social welfare "because of occupational sex-role stereotyping. 
By limiting male Toles and female roles, men as ucll is women 
arc affected. If sex-role stereotyping \^ere eliminated, m^iny 
more service and whit^olJar opportunities would be open to 
men. Why shouldn't it be considered appropriate for a man 
to be an elementary-school teacher, a clerk typist, or a nurse', 
and for a woman to be a bus driver or a skilled ci^l worker? 

Eliminating the *Wercrouding" of \^omen in a narrow band 
of occupations vvouW^tend to equalize .incorqjss between mert 
and'^on^en. And that could be an advantage to both sexes* 
The recent recession brought home to nmny mer> firsthand 
what it was like to have to five on their wives* incon^e, As men 
were laid off. they began to look iporc seriously at th©iJi\vives' 
'!o\v'*mrome and to cjuestiiTn \\hy it \^as so low 

Vocational educators, as much as any olher'singft group'in 
our society, have both* the responsibility and the^ means to do 
something about these pix>blems. They are at the critical June- 
"tuVe^betiveen .school and worki they rgcruit students, provide* 
them with the knowledge and skil!^ needed -for socccssfut job 
^ntry, and place 'them in ^leir^first |ot/s. Their responsibility 
is to re^jresent the ^utilitarmn purposes of education and to 
meet society's economic needs. Within the world of work, they 
are concerned' with devebpint? their students' potcnTia! to 
^jic fullest and placing students in a work environment that 
is finanri;\ii^nd p<i\cho!t>gicaJly rewarding. They musj stand 
in the fir^^t rank in the battle against occupat^iona^ and educa- 
tional segregation. ' ^ , , 

Vocational educators tan tate six, steps toward combating 
<iex-role stereot)ping nnd occupational sec[regation^irst, they 
f^x\ implement fuUy the vocationaUeduCation ^sectJ&n of the 




Education Amendmelitsof 1976, ThaAct is unequivocal on the 

* l^rol^Iem of sex bias in vocational education, calling for th^ as- 
signment of fuU-time personnel v\ho will - create greater auare- 
ness pf vocational-education programs and activities that 
duce sex stereotypingfgatherj anatj'ze. and disseminate data 
on the status of male and female students a net employees ; re- 
view the distribution of i^ranfe by the state boards to ensure 
that ^women's needs are being met; review vocational programs 

J^'if^K bias; monitor all personnel la\vs prohibiting discrimina- 
tion, review and submit recommendations in the annual pro- 
<?ram plan^nd report: and prbiide assistance to local-eduO^-^ 
tiOn agencies or' other bodies in <5v'erc6niing sex stereotyping 
and sex bias. ' * ^ 

Clearii, the provisions of this lA^ cannot be fulfilled &y lip- 
ser\'jce. nor do ihcy rn\ite merely an imposition of still- im- 
other la>'er of bureaucracy. The Act is a charter and a mandate " 
uncier^hi'ch vocational edu(?at6rs can set^ their house in order 
with svf^port and informati oil from hi^er levels of government. 
"*As a ^cond step vocational educators" can rhange recruit- 
ment and admis^on practices and policies, Ovi the next few" 

* \cars, the Office of Civil^Rights ia the Department of Health/ 
Education, and Welfare will be carefully cxainining enroll-^ 
iiKnts in vocational schools, councs, and programs. It ^ili, 
be joined by the Lawyers Committee for^^ual Rights V^der 
if.e Law; funded by the Garncgie and Ford FoundationSj uhich 
wilj be^looking at the same problem. Recruitment policies — ^ 
,\herc and how"prospecti\ e students are recniited — wiU^ost 
hkelyl^e a special focus of these investigations, 

third efTou vocational educators can make is toward in^*- 
pro%jng ijuidance and. counseling efTortsr Counselors have a" 
;iartJcak>rN intpririant role. They can-either reinforce sex-role 
stcreot>]Us that narroiv occupational choices or they can^en^ 
ccmra^^eAtudentb to think more broadly about their educational 
and. occ upaitonal detisicms. Tor example^ standardii!ed ^tests, 
parircularK carccr-inttTtM mventorieSj shcujld be ipferprett*^ 
in wa\s that are fair to both sexes aN^^Uijcd as tools to expand 
the career possibilities explored Ny both girls and boys, Coun- 
seTcn ulil be made aware of tJ>cse problems and oT the^ays 
tlt^v can bniif;\ibout'chan£;o oftly throi^ inscrvice and pre- 
service framing,* . " ^ * ^ 



^ The education and work group of the Natfcnal Institute oi 
Education has funded the development of many excellent ma- 
(erials tfiat are now tvaibble fo^ such training, including S^x 
Fairnejs in Career Guidance: A Learning Kit, Niw Career 
Optiens for Women: A Counselor^^s Souvicbook^ ^d two films 
with teacher's afid students* guides. " f 

Fourth, vocational educators car^ reviseKurricuIar materials 
And teaching jpractkes, An N IE-funded study* found that most 
career-education im'aterials examined were' sex^bftl^. The 
Educational Products Information Exchange Tnscitute, thecorj- 
tractor for this 5tudy, de\ eloped a pimple checklist to assess sex 
bi(fs and some specific ways to counter it The checklist is ava.il- 
'abJe from th^ EducStional Products . Information Exchange 

" Institute, 463 West Street. >few^ Vork/NY 10014. . 

A fifth strategy* \WJld be, to increase the number of female' 
\*ocational administrators ^and gua^ified women teachers in 

, male-dominated courses and <(pale teachers In female-domi- 
nated*fields Although,- women faculty dominate the tradition-^ 
ally female vocational subjects, they are alKbiit absent in other 
\t>cational programs^a^riculturalT technical, trade, and indus* 
trial At administrative levels, wonien are present in only token 
ntimbers. Therms onl\ one woman State director of vocational 
education, fewer than 20 percent o/ the national and State vo- 
cational '* education adv^isory council rnemKers are women* 
Training and placement programs need' to be mounted im- 
mediately to increase the pool^of qualified women and to see 
that they .a rfTlp laced in teaiching and#^ministrati\ e positions 
commensurate with their skil\s and experience. The de\elop-T 
ment of sitch progratns^shouli be a major role forlhe new* Xa- 
tional Center for Vocational Education. 

* FitlalK-^ \ocafional educators f^ri gominufc importarrt re- 
search and dr^Hopment efforts On women in \ocational educa- 
tion Continued research^and de\eiopment Is sorely needed not 
only on the,probiems facinfr women in choosiag and enterint^ 
careers and in prt^qr<;ssin^ in them, but also on intervention^ 
that will ease their transition from school ^o work and make 
more successfuV their latei;^Jabor-m^rket experiepces. Four 

* specific areas need^immedi^te attention. Ont is the impact of 
workingV-omen on /amily life. As women/Takc an equarah^r^ 

^y->^ the hiqh-payinij jobs,''two tjuestiorfs will demand answers: 
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Wili the income difference between pOor and better-off families 
increaserWill male unemploympni increase? Studips will also^ 
be needed on nonprofessional Women who make up^cf 80*per- 
cent^of women in the labor foi:e/Since the 1920s, riisearch in 

where in recent years there has ' 
;o the fecial and economic prob* 



this fi^ld has declined to a poin 
not been a single book devoted 
lems of'these \vomen. 

A third Subject that -jwr^s more research is avifcaiional in- 
terests, which, studies alreadV suggest, can be impprtant to peo- 
ple's career choices, VocatiAal educators sKouU be working 
with elementan- and junior hfljh-school siudents^in.the schools 
and through j^uth jgroups (4Hj .YMCA and YV)f(. 
Boyfcoutsl to broaden and deepen the opportunities to explore 
nontradieional rcsJ^^Boys in^paijicular'need to feel moretom- 
fortabte in helping roles, while much work needs to be done irt 
encouraging girls to assume leadership positions and better 
tbeir mechanical and technical aptitudes. Furthcrj.vo^tionjd , 
educators need to work more clt>sek with^parcittsto inform* ♦ 
ttwm of trade and technical job opporttfnitj|yo thai they will 
not inadvertently discourage their youngsters Jfcm pursuing 
nontraditional avocational and vocational interests. ^ * 

Since vocational ed^icators are directly concerned! with, the 
educational goal o( preparing individuals for work^ they^Jiave 
-an obJigation to wgrk^toward eliminq^ing. the tiegat^ve efTecls 
of practices in the home and eajly.school that ibek individuals 
into traditional^male or female ster^eotyped occupational roles. 
Their efforts should also fee extended against thosc'policies and 
practices of the work'community which overtly o^x^ettly dis- ' 
criminate against cither sex, * ' , * ^ ^ 

Or*e NIE* resporise to* intervening in't he sociqffizat ion process 
is a new rhildiei>'s television series, now undef^^^lopment at 
the public television station in Los Angeles. The series, aimed at 
children in grades 4-6'arvcl their parents and leacheVsf^ in- 
tended to reduce the limiting effect thSf se^ rol^5 m^y hrtVc on 
*the developmenrof interests anS preferences, \ hich in turn af--^ 
' fectedifcationalandocriipationalde^isions. - 

Vbcattoftal educators should also take the lead in expandin|p!- 
cooperative relationships with unions and (feplpyers in Order 
to|ieIp women fin*d jot)S and take part in ejcplonng careerjws- 
sibilities^ especially in*non tradition a I fields.* 
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■ " A third way \ijc^itlonal educators can imen^ene khy exercji>- 
jng Jcadtn^jp. -They codcl lal^e the lead' in-proddincj Fedcral,- 
, Stair, 3Tict Jocal ofTiciak to cpg^i^' public discussion of im- 
portant issuci; re1(Fvant to tl\c social resolution now*takin^lac£. 

■ They could^ for instance^ support the establish mem of- 3 Na- 
tional Commission on Woolen and'AVork. v\hich \\ould place 

- special emphasis on itte needs an</ aspirations of America's non- 
' prr^fcssTo'hAi ft^ina^C ^^orkcr — the ri^rk, the" salts woman, and the 
. ^ervice^nd blue-collar woman — those who make up over 80 
perceftt of A>:orkin^ women, " * 

One rea'ion for such a national cOmmissiort is that these 
women, .who arc vocatidnai edu(Kition*S Con^itituency, Hive 
lar^ly been if^nOred in mo^t public discussio^ on the role of 
women today. The focus during-the last decade has almost ex- 
r!ttsi,v*eh been on the niLddle-class. up^vardly mob^je educated' 
wom:^n "The \Toicc of ux>mtn\s liberation u^as-her voice .?ind 
sTX)ke of her netxl to fulfill ^cccjf. to complete and to Succeed in 
NifrnVin's world. These voices bjme' the_ barriers liry writing |he 
f books. makiriL' the ^pec^h'es. filming the showsj and cdlting|tbe* 
jnagazines that ha\e rn'ade her middle-class fn^le counterpart 
, besrin to understand her needs and ambitions, " » \ 
' It is time for the \x>\c(^{ het^e^s educated sijier to be beard. , 
^ ^ Although a nniional comrpiifJon is no panacea gnd lacks tJ)e 
histf^r of a preserrtatiorVpWUe Roots, it c^in generate public aware--, 
■ness of tht nhnprofe^tonal, working woman's pligKt; it can 
stimulate legislative afid administj^wive iniii;itlvcs tlvat address, 
}icr speckii prr^hlems' ifcan IcIenfif\'Vese^irrt1 and^de'eclopmcnt 
icti\ules that mjirht help her break out of'e:;lstiDg patterns of 
Job stereot>pineand improvq her'o^vn self-image, , - ■ 

The most iuTpt>rtant\ind diflicult sinj^le barrier in eliminating 
seK str^repupin^ nnd sf^ere^ratioh is attitude -NEosl wom^ and 
mon J^a\eat onetime or another boiievcd that there arc occupa- 
tions ^that should be held by onlv one sex, that w^men are in-: 
herently less compctcpt tbari men. that woYriert cannot success* 
f^ili^ supervise men oc oi,her-wonicn\ that if wo'men \yith young 
children grvto work ifjc famlK will inevitably disintegr^ite: 

Fifteen >t:ars^ago the ci\ il-rights movement faced similar at- 
titUdinal baMenVn ttpcstruegle for cctuity*under the law. Those 
ba^^ors by anajart^o have been tpppled, revealing how flimsy 
and m^'^'iin^fcss the\ Were and how* impotent against thq^orces 



oMearning, livings and working. Dare women jjopethat the at* 
titudinal barriara to their equity are similarly vulnerable? 

President darter told the Cnited Nations General Assembly: 
*The basic thrust of human afTairs pointj toward a more uni* 
versa! demand for* fundamental human rights. The United 
Slates has a fiistorical birthright to bt* associated vvitd this, 
process/* 

Ccrtainly^sbx fairriess is a fundame'iitarhuman right. • 
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ENLARGING THE AMERICAN DREAM 

* ^ , '\ bv DonnA Hart 



Traditionally, Amcrican'socieiy h;is hccn villing to a<^pi' 
rulturail^ ciifTcrcm peoples if ' they ui -turn ,\vcro \wlling 
to Reject their (Cultural (Jtstmciiveness. .Vssimilafion, until ihe 
[ajc ^1 9^f^gf^4i;^s acf^picd by 'almost e\'Cr>one, eciucaiors antj 
Wge segments of most ethnic cojnmuniiies prominemly in- 
cluded, Durin^j the past decade, Uo^vevefj aii*en*€r^ing sense 
of heritage thai is beidg more and more proudly expressed by 
racial minorityj^nd national origin glriups is changing atl:jhis, 
f ^Tlie past delinition pf education's net ion-^to remodel cUi- * s 
■ Vens for conformi^} to a single homogeneous nioSei of ac^epta-r ^ ■ 
He- beh:j\ ior and bc]i<5f£— is bting challenged. Many Americans . 
now conten<i. that dt^mocranc education should have cultur^ 
* pluratistB as a'^oal. They argue ihat^^ihe rich cultural mix in 
. Amerka— t^e different \*:llue3f\u^^s, traditions^ and reli- 

iiions— can t^xpand e\'<?ni'onc*s horjRM^ as it^affecis all aspects ' ^ 
. of life/ inclviding sex-rol^" attitudes and issycs of concern in 
. rftlucation. ■ ' , — ' " , 

^ This anicje i^ros^jit^ *in"-over\ne\\j of the impact of the \v*om- ^ 
*on s hiovmcnt on cultural nonms and heritage and the cultural 
differences and Educational experienced of five minoritv ^ 
grouJ^-Pucrto Rtcan, Chicano^ Blacky Asian, and Native 
AmericanvThough these fi\e groups by no mp^ins represent ^11 
minonty women, they do indicate the needs of a major s^g- 

■ — ~ ■■ ' ■ ' • \' / ' 

- Ms. Hart is i^n the fai:ulty of the School of E^Jucnfion^* George ^adi- 
ingt^n University The frtllowing reviewed Urafts of fh^ issue paper * ^ 
from which^this article was taken* Cecilia PreciadolBurcjaga assistairt^^ ^ ]i| 
for Chlcimo Aff^ijrs, Stanford Frahcclia Cleaves, Project <>ji Stiitjus an<r\ * 
F^ucatioti o'f WoWn, Asso<:xatJoj> of American Coflegp, Edith Thomai \ 
'\ tfdrvey, directfirpf Equal {Education, Nebraska bcpartme^it jif Edu* 
cAtion. Pal Lotite 'ajnl P^uitOTA^ivo, directors of Ethnic StuSie*, 
Wertem lotcrstate Commission , of Higher Educationi Jeankj Myer- , 
Aorx and Beverly Orr, staff writers, rational Project on iVj^otnen's , 
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ment'of rainoriiy wown as they differ from the needs of Anglo 

Blavk Women ^ 

Bla^k women, viciims of double discnmih action bctause of 
tlieir^rato and sex, are ofien asked to make a choice with re* 
j*ard to their'priprities: "Are you black first, or female first?" 
The plam fart is that ,they are^'both and ha\e'no way t^sepa* 
rate the two. Many Wagk \t'amen b^eve th^t the efTort to 
[orce a separatipn of the two, eS[>€ciafc as that rebtes to es- 
tabh^hment of sofiety pnorities, has wifcrked to the detriment' 
of J&oih "the racial mo\enierit and tl^ women^s movement. 
The black woman is the victim of both yicism and sexUm, and 
ifter^ore xeprescnj^a potenthHy powerful unifying for^e 



fVMTid forl^on^Po^'enlfetit;^, ' 

, Ii/b piectf, fnc3tjictt^ in I p/cv* of tfi^ A^^rP Formnistn^^mer 
Pauli Stiriray,*sa\s, ''p^t^fause bbck w&niefi have an ci\mi stake 

' in>^men's jfjbtration .aiitf-hiack hbfnt^on, theiarejwy figures 

' at/the junctiireo^ tht'sf^ t\i?o movTnVents, Wh^tg>i^^ 
ai^ their oai&r;il aWics In bqih' a^cfi. Thert o^tn (iiieration is 

^^^kec^\uU.i th'e i^siii^s ihai^arej^;fing women today: adequate 
incline fJiai[Wen^nec ^hd thtKt^mnij^iion of jx)\erty, repeal or ^ 

^ reform of^'^bo^tion ^ r/ational system of child-care ceTiters^ 
extcA^rion oPjalxjr ,sta(iifei^^ to wci-licrs now" excluiled, cash 
materoijty'JjcrieGi^ j^itt of a sy^t^ni ^rul iT\3VTancc, and ' 
the reihoval of*all^^^x bame^iVp educational' and*employinent 
opfKJrtunjtie^ le\els Bln^Av^Vueh have a^sj^ecial strike in 
die rcvoU a*^dih5t,the trjtiajxni^ni of vvOtinren^f^riniarlljr' as Sex 
obfjeas, ^^>r.lhfrir^)^r4> fecyrV haiJ^fttBeigit wndi the^scaps of the 
mc>stj?ryjai afid.^^rrat|itif/;ispects of Sfe^^a exDji&*3^ian,^\ 
JPhe nJWiOf|tIrjfx"U???fc^^^ f^orct^bconomie, 

bbckNV(>inerijfiaX'e.|ti}i^'ji been ^jltl^^cd;** atld thercforc,<Jo- 
JiOt r^cd to be imply^c] in a 'dovenaffnt to Itb^ratje women is^ 
:tisQ a Tn\th» "'fl^S^jQediii*^ stereotype, pf the wometv*s 

iTwveifien^^as ^ mi'ddrc*c^iss whijfc uometi^s stru'g^l^ to escape 
fTl]nnfi'hot|^^<:vorfc^tid ch^ rearing to gfit out of her liome 
. a id intO' th#fob WS:A(;t ii^nores Uic^l^bck woman who may 
JfiiSe tieen.a faihily bread v^lnrflJ^fl^ut wHb lacked lht;^opf)or- 
'i' fnitvto make free choices CQil^^'ertdn^ her life. 

I Historically,' these "brcddwinjuir*' jobs have been the result 
df the economic structure's need for cf^ea|> !abof. Because of 



an economic ^necessity of earning a living to help support the 
nd ^ need for jhe black comtnunity. to draw hea\ily 
e rc.sources of a|[ lis members in order to .sun^ue. 
ijlack uonien Jiave taken jobs that few othm would accej^t: 
therebv thc\ unuitttndv glided in creattnef the myth of the 
female's dojinn*inco in the bl*ick famjiy. This illuitratcs how 
racism has :il!crEcd the relationships bct^^ecii black males and 
femalci Ai hlark men develop access^ to the economic pouer 
' ^trurturc. black uomeii for the first time have wife or worker 
, options that rfianv uhite omen ha^ e hJtd for n lone: time ^ 

Diane Slau£?h*tcr of tiif^ Cni\'ers[ty of Chicaefo. in e\*imininq 
""^CSe difTerem adaptive strategies black'uomen have arri\ed at. 
u^ryests. "**rhe strOnirest conteption of ^vomaiihood that exists 
aminq all pre^adult feinaies Is that of the woman who has to 
;at^ a stron^j role in the family. They [the prc*adiilt females] 
letopted the situation a^ part of jife and tradition in the black 
rqmmuniEv Tt is airainst this backtlrop that the symbol of the 
r^ourcefiil uoman beco^ies .^n influential model in their li\*es/^ 
J \s a result of her research. Afro^American sociologist Joyce 
ffadner sees tlirce^pnmary ai?t:nts* oL^^alization for the pre- 
adolescent black female, :1} the vnrl(^hte and extended 
family: (2) the [>eer t^oup: arid (3) ne^jative community 
influences such as exposure tb^raf^^|X)yertyy viojence, and the^ 
iike, The strong personality th^it results from exposure to tfre 
harshness of' life enhances the girl's chances for. survival artd 
her adequate Ainctioninfr uithm society. To **survive,*' the 
blaek woman must "make it'' as a mother and a worker. 

Consequently, over the \ears. education has been one of 
the black* movement's prioi^ities. The black \^0man*s aspira- 
rjpns toward education are assofiatcd-wiih an emphasis On 
career posslt^jlities thai are^seen as inakins; possible or easing 
the mamtenanceofVie black family. 

De^mt^jli^ faith of black women in the edJeation system 
■a* iiAricans Jar social and economic advanccment/ecjual edu- 
t <LUon ha^ not assured them equal aecjsss to opportuni^ty. Black 
i\omen^Hh de^i^rOcs etn^'ifv^aieiit to those hqld by men and 
'.vlnle ^^fjnieR iia^ebeen uj^iable tp obtain c^l.utvaleat jobs The 
Ix't^^ecn tite <£kjjinesof black inen an<! uomen has widened- 
Bqth black^and \Jhjtc women ujth ^cmne collpge education earn 
less than a bltick male who has only 8 years of education. 




Althoitgh the black has made grent s^'idcs m rec^tit ^ 

ycarbr jti < losinsj ihc educatioiul gap, *hc still sufTcrs from in- 
adequate edticatiofi and tra^jlyig. In 1974, approximately 75 
per^c^t of blacLwomen iiad completed high school 'compared 
With 85 percent of \\hite C\omen* Although jlicrc was a 56 
percent increase In college enrollment of blacks between "1970 
^ind tO?L only 16 percent black womcH^^were enrolled in 
colloire at the Cn<l of that period A college degree is attamcd 
bv ortly 7.6 percent of black w*omen* 

' Smce 1970. litUe evidence (?MSts of any advance in tiic tel^r 
earttin^^ of black females. A^ook at the jobs\(iyiie top 5^ 
percent Qf th<^ ^earning? di^trib^ution shows that black females 

^iield none- of Iheni in 196^^ and essentially none in 1973. Black 
women itirn less than while women\(a median income of'$2,- 
810 . ctre employed in g'reater mimbers (about 60 percent be- 
tween the ages of 20 and 54j; and h|g!^^ greater percentage of 
lo\^-payin^^^ow -status jobs (54 perccjit^arc etnpl(>ycd as opera- 
tucs dr Eiprvice workers). In 1975^35 pcicent of black families 
\yere lieaded by women who earned a ihcdian 4nc(^rne of only 

.?4J^5. *rhat jhere is^till a larj^e nii^nber of black women in the 

Mabor ione reflects to a considerable dcgr/e their continuing 
obligation to*^upp[\ a substantial proportion of family income- 
It *al^Q sue^rests that educational aitahimentSj no i^atter how 

.^rnafl, raise participatbji rates more' for black than for white 
w*omcn _. , * , 

The quandarv uf bLu k wonicTi is how best, to distribute their 
energies among. the inuj(iple barriers of poverty,** ace, and sex, 
and what strategics to^^ursue to mininai/c conflicting interests' 
?tnd objecti\e^ r , ^ 

^fore and more. >ouhg black w*omen-are starting to think 
?ihout their futures as black women'^n the United States* (They 
are not acceptin;; societal interpret It ion^ij of their rolest In the 
prrnr'^s ^^^^thInkin^< thu)i,?^ through they are being Vealistic about 
thetolev ti™ tbc> will embrace, ISJack woqien will still have to 

-work, but Uie\ want to work at jobs that are more challenging 
land tViat more Yuily u^e their' strengths and talents. Thcfy wai^t 
qua|jt\ rduratie^n and training Jo dc\elop their abilities and 'in- 
terest^ Thi^v want education that respects cidtural difTcrences 
a 13d tlut ediiraics for liberhtioti and survival. ' * . * ^ 



PuvnoiRuon Women - * ^ * - * 

In iminii^ntinff to the St^itcs, Puerto I^ans differ In o»e 
mif.ii\ respect from most ojher minorities ^vho preceded tliem: 
Tliie\' come as Anierii i^n ritizms. Ne\ ertl^elcss^ niunerous prob- 
]nus — difTcrcn<^es in customs, racbJ inec|uaUt'jes and a limited 
knowiecli^ of English i^niont^ them—have restricted ^heir social, - 
econoirnc.'^and educational success. 

S\^n\ Puerto Riran*; report that the ' family. w;^ich is very 
imponant in ti^adltioni^^ Puerto Kican ciiiturc/ ^^xperi^iices a 
tremendous ^hork uhen it rrjnspbnted from Plierto Riro to 
thf niaiiilrmd No role in the Puci to Uir.Tn^AntcrJcan'f^ynjh* has 
been more t^hall^^^it^rd bv immi<^rvition than ihi^t*of tlfe ^father ^ 
In traditirtHvil Puerto Rican tulture the man is tbe*uhdisputed 
lirad ^>f the household \Ieam\''hile-the '*goodiuoman"*obeys her 
husband i^nd sta^s at hoine.^ workiti^ lon^^ ftours uhil»'Citrmg 
fc^ the children. Rut whether Iiead of /Tbiiseliold of *'gco(i 
Motnan/' ihc mdividuai subordinates his or her wants and -needs 
to those of the family, . ^ "* '/ ^ ^ 

( On lYvc U mainland, \\liere \\omcn hi^^e jnore promiHencc 
and stature, the^e trviditioni^l Puerto Rf(5an roles arc undercut 
Puerto Rican 'women vire not shielded from iririiniand differ- 
entvs licOnonnf; nocd often projects them into the labor force 
where thev arc (onfrontc<l by the <];reater^_e^penfation of 
women's rofes. .Then, tpo, the school ^Jnd cominunity teach 
Pujcrto kican * hildren that ifiev should iiave more freedo^^. be 
moro i^irfirV^ssivb and independent, and should spoak Eni^lisli 
rather than Spanish. Thc'^e mflucnres rhaiT<,'c the traditional 
roles Within the familv. rausinc; i^rains. role conflicts, and iden- 
tity ronfusiorv' , \ ^ ' , T . ^ 
J The Puerto Ric^n woman often drop': out of school at an 

^ f^arlv i^eje to enter, tho labor lorre f at the lowc?;* [evel) in the 
hope, that \wr uat^es wiJ! help her family out of a life db;)overiy.' 
When she is :vhlc to find a job. si^e f;\res serious disadvantacjes. 
not least arnonv them her lark of knowledtje of Enjjlish and the 
^ark of hilin^rual' proi?r:uns, in*her communitv AJequ:*ie train- 
me IS a-noiher lark that kocos tierohl salary *nu of readi, a 
^itimtion.tlKit furtht^r compounds her housiiii^, health, and^'oihcr 
problem^. , ^ ' * * 

Of no assistance to hQY plitrht are disrriniinatintf hiriiiq^ pr<ic- 
tices that iia^ e Ptierto Riran women w^Jrkin^^ for a Jowcr wJif^e 
than Puerto Ri< an jnjtn despitt? ct^ual pay kgislatioti. Mahy.of 



tn)?Waibble opportuniiies h^^ve becn^so*cal]c *wOmcn*s j<>bs,'* 
^\hicl) are Cfonomically and politically jjoucrless and amount 
\o nothing more ihanlo\v-paid unskilled (kudgcry. 

^Supporting this glum pictufe of Puc«o ^ican women in 
America arc the 19^5 U.S. Census' figUftfS that shbw Umilhon 
Puert^H^ttfin*! in the United Statttf, 906,000 of them female* of 
vvhom onU 1^54J[^00 ha\e jobs More tlti^n half of Pvierto Rkan 
^'omen participating In the labor force jsrc operati\e or service 
uorkfrs. and 68 percent of ttio^ working earned incomes below 
$5.fK)0./rhe most recent dat/Hfidic^ite tSat 31- percent of Puerto 
Rlran houscholcisr in the Uriited States are l^eaded by women 
whoearaamedian inco(irreM*H$3.889. / _ * ^ 

Piierto Rican \voman in' America complete an average of 9.5 
years of school. pnl\{,25 percent ot them attain a 'hicfh- school 
.education ^md a mere 3 percent*are coUege^ graduates. Their 
educational attamnipFits* lilv<? their eiTjployment, ar^ hampered 
by their imperfect grasp of English and their iyentity*con- 
fusi^, which is often exacerbated by mainland prejudice and 
their cA\n sensy of bein£^ strangers in a foreign'courrtry.T>f slg^' 
ntficant concern to Puertp Rican women is how jiiucK the lack 
oi access to '*main stream'* education inftuences their social and 
econoiy^ic sii-nations, * ' , 

Puerto Rican women in the United States are still struggling 
with racial as uell as sexual discrimination in housing, educa- 
tion, and* hiring. They/mcl the wonrten's movement defined by 
.\nc:lo*Amencaf) stanclards and often oblivious to. the special 
needs and^ strengths of- minority Women/They ieel thaf the 
mo\ enient has tended 'to, ignore and obscure the racist issue, re- 
sulting In doubly discrimination for minority women. 

Puerto 'Rican women will not separate themselves from their 
cultural^heritai2;e or be alienated from their men. TKey strongly 
support^llfe cjualities of womanhood, stcong family tie^ and re- 
spect for the family as an institution. They wili accept a move- 
ment ihat ' onfrortts sexism, ljut not one th^t divides thc^sexcs. 

Mf the ♦fnov ornent appeals'to j!ic issue of basic human rights, to 
'the valut^. inherent in the freodorh of both sexes from sej^m* 
and to the' prop(^sition that whtm a ^^omaJl^ has freedom of 
choice this also fjrees the man-rif this^in^fact, is the meting of, 
the uom^p's m^veme^^^, th^n many Puerto- RfEan ^v■otnen will 
support it. ■ ^ ' ' -- 
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A hxtcan- American IVomcn 

Mexiciin -Americans constitute the second briefest minority in 
^ thvt-'niteci St;ites today, and more^hati 90 percept of them are 
citv dwellers Vilma Martinet a \oung Chicana (fqminine form 
of Chicano^ la\v:j'cr, has speculated that **iti 15 or 20 years the 
Hispanic population iiiill surpass the black population. OiK 
citizens must'be awakened to the ramificatidns of this facr 
\ Hispanos are a natipnallN sit^nificant, and not a regionaU gfoup.'' . 

Historically, tiie Chicano family has been patriarchal and 
^l uthori tar I an^ Economic 1. social. "£*nd political leadership fn 
* Chicano comnjunities traditionally has been male-based. Edu- 
cation, sex^iiii liberties, and material comforts have been foTV 
the men, with the ^vome^ taking a subordinate, sup|xirtive ro!e \ 
within the fapily. The*Chicana was qpntrollcd fiy her parent* 
until ^he married and then had tctbc faithful tqf her husband 
and children. 

ChTcanos often place a greater emphasis on the family as a 
unit than on its individual members, ^rents stress the use" of 
Spanish^ their children's primary ,1anguage, insisting that^ 
'^to give up Spanish would be to' say that one's ancestors ac- 
counted for nothing and that one's culture had made no im- 
pression on the history of the Southwest. Tlie feeling prevails 
that the famify nucletij would disintegratt* i/ the children could ' 
^ not speak in Spanishy to their grandparentsi ^ ^ t 

Chicana leaders see three distinct cho^e< open (o-Mexi^ . 
can-Amerfcan wonfhfi: The Chicana can^adopt the tradi- 
tional sex* role, ipniliting the rural Mexican woman wliose 
place is in the homejsli* can ^hoose a dual role in which she 
k bilin^ial and begins to move away from traditional religious* 
and family sex-role images; or she can cut her cultural ties 
jpnd identify with the * 'liberated" middie-dass white woman. 

This^^iversity'^of role n^odels for woticien within the Chicana 
community reqiiires special. consideratfcn by cduc a tion'pp I icy- 
makers. Chicanas themselves express the need fi)r h^ng spe- 
cific roh models which they can follow at alj education levels-;- 
,^ elementary, secoi;darj', community college, and higher educa- 
tion. Aiid'they're>3alking about teachers and' iid ministry tors, 
not just Chicanas in scliool cafeterias. Klany of thcjm are Took- ? 
jn^^^bei2>nd community-college training as secretaries or a5 
cosmetologists. ' ' ; 
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Educational aftd vocational training" 'opportunities must, 
therefore, be, made more jiccessible and r^^levant to Chicanas'^ 
^ lives deficiencies in our educational sv-stetn^.as it relat^^l^ 
to Chicanas are underscored ^n that Chicanas complete an 
a\eratTc of only 9 years al school. One-fourth of them have 
I completed Il-ss than 5 years of school, 23 percent have com^ 
pleH}*! hi£;h school, iind only 2 2 i^rcent of tljose 25 years of 
^ agc^anjjfi^lder are college graSuates, 

These low figures do not translate the ^eal with which Chi- 
% * canas seek ed,ucation despite the many obstacles. One fomiida- 
ble barrier is hydra-headed discrimination beca^ of race, 
, co(or, national origin, languWc, and sex-role socialization. 
Then there*3re damaging or i^adequal;;^ counseling, ill-pre-^ 
*^ pared and unmotivated te;icherSj culturally biased achieve- 
ment tests, inequality of school finances^ traclsing . into non-' 
college preparatory courses, economi? deprivation, and a lack 
. ^t^^ie models. 

J „ Parents'of Chicanas recogni2e the valu&^f education as a 
.^.-^ tool for survival in a complex s^iety. Tney encourage their 
daughters to punsue education, and there is a sense of famtjy 
pride about a daughter's attendance at college^rBut parents 
also want Chicanas to remember thetr tradi,tionaJ family values 
a?nd roles. Thus underpressure to succeed as l^gth student and 
^ChicSna withia a strange, impersoYial, and often inflexible col- 
lege environment^ the young woman becomes vulnerable — 
and little \\onder— to tbe despair ancf frustration that account 
fot the high dropout rate of Mexican-Ameriean women- ^ 
Nor can the economic realities that often preclude interest 
in and access educational attainment be itfierlooked. The 
annual income, of (Chicanas in 1974 demonstrates a cycle of 
/ poC-crty, with 7& percent of theni earningjess than. $5,000. In . 
terms of earning poweV as compared to all olher Spanish-qrigiii 
^vorncn, the ChiCana is atjhe bottom, eitming a median annual ^ 
.im^me of $2,682. It must also be noted that Chicanasvane in- 
creasingly m the labor force because of economic need' and " 

onsibilitv^as .heads of houselioldsr^ 14 percent of Chicnno 
/antlies are supported by Chicanas, and (»ie-half*^f these are 
belotv the y^crty levcl-^ ^ 

Chi<^an^H|hr'^ tended to be suspicious of the woman's qjove- 
mentj .which feme about just as the i^inority movepnent was 
gaining momentum^ Hostility towar^ f^hit^ women- who hav^ 
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^oved into the forefront with their **sexual politic^** results 
from the Chicanas' feeling that class interests have been ob- 
-scured by the issue of sex^which is easier to stibstantiate and 
to deal with^an are the complexities of race, 

Chicanas, along with'many other minomy ^men, question 
whether or. not white wopien in iM)wer portions tvilf perfonn 
any differently than their white. male predecessor*. Will whit^ 
women work for humanity'js benefit? Will they uie^their power 
to give entry skills and opportunities to minorities? Chicanas 
jiave seen little evidence of white women addressing these 
broader needs or exhibning an understanding of the minority- 
wide issue of redistributicHi of income levels. 

Bea Vasque2 Robinsoii of.the National Chicana Coalition 
succinctly states the minority women's position vis-a-vis the' 
women's movemeiw; "To expect a Chicana who has felt,^ 
degradation of' racism to embrace a movement that is once 
more^ dominated by whi^ is childish," And in another in- 
stance, "We wiU join fefces to the extent thaj you white women 
are willing to fight, not for token jobs or frills, but rather 
go to the roots of otir common oppression and 'struggle for 
ecoiiomic equality," ' 

The Chicanas' pri^ concerns arc economic survival and 
the continuance of their cuhtirc. Their is^es are broader than 
Sexism; iMirs are racism and ^ttural pluralism as wdl, 

Americanjndian Women , 

, In apy discussion*of American Indian womei^j it is necessary 
to keep in mind the diversity among the 789 tribal entities 
existing today. Writing for the HVT> Challenge, social scientist 
Regina Holyan says, *'Some tribes allow and encou'rage promi-* 
nent authoritative behavior on the part of their wrfmen, while 
other tribes such as the Navajo and Cherokee prefer that their 
%vomen not act coilspicuously in decisionmaking roles, ^ese 
conflicting expectations by different tribes place Indian women 
in sensitive situation? Vhen they muit interact with nfbmbers of 
other tribes," ^ 

Nonetheless^ like the Chicanas^ American ..Indian women 
m^y choose ainong three separate subcultural roles ^ the tra^ 
ditionhtistj stressing adherence to the tribal religion and cul- 
tural patterns; the moderate that retains elerrients of the tra- 
ditional Indian heritage and cystoms while adjusting to the 
dominant white societal patterns; and the progressive, which 
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replaces the traditional culture with the modem white beliefs \^ 
and values. Educators need to be aware of these different role 
choices and to avoid influencing Indian students to, choose 
a role based on.the expectations of whites. 

Anionjg the cuhural values basic to many tribes is an em- 
phasis On living for today — in h^^ony with nature^ with no 
<dme' consciousness, with a concern for giving, jiot accumu* 
latiiig^ a respect for age^ and a desire for. sharing and Cwper^ 
ating. These values arc often in direct opposition "to those 
stressed by the dominant culture^s educational program. The 
white way of life is future oriented^ time conscious, and com- 
petitive. It places great importance on youth^ the conquest of 
nature^ and tong-term saving. 

Foe over a cetntury the Federal Government^ largely through 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs^ has assumed the responsibility for 
educating Native Americans to the standards of the general 
pppulati^. Because the Indians must live in4he'white man's 
worlds their sense of survival telb them that education is the 
way to succ'^^ even thou^ they may not agree ,with many of 
the practices of the schools their children attend. 

Despite the availability of free schoolings only 6.2 percent of 
Indian females and 5.6 percent df Indian males in,the'South<^ 
west have 'completed 8 years of school. Data "from the- 1970 
Census, however^ indicated that women m" the total Americari ^ 
Indian population complet^a median of 10.5 years of school 
with just over a third (34.6 percent) graduating from high 
schooL Although female Indians attain more years ^of formal 
education than do malesT they, have been shown to be dramaU 
* icalty les^ acculturated than Indian males. 

Census data also show that only 50 percent of American In- 
dian women reporrEnglish as their mother tongue. This hieans 
that English is a second language for half of the Indian women. - 
^Educational policymakers — especially at the elementary level — 
must be aware of the high incidence of English language de- 
Bciencies among Indian females and plaa programs accordingly. 

71\ere is a real need for Amejrican Indians to participate in 
fomulating education policy for reinforcement of the distinct ' - 
tribal belief systems and value systems. Indians, look upon self* ' 
determination^as a necessity^ especially in view of tribal diversity 
and the different learning styles that exist among the tribes. 
Yet Indian women often perceive Federal programs and the 
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wo^i^'s ipovemeivS^ sidestepping their particular ^vants and 
strengths and threatening family unit because these programs 
encourage them to seek their own self-satisfying goals. This^is to 
say 4hat though Indians will not dispute that education is nec- 
essai^ forVurvival^ they dislike' the specific methods because they 
disrupt their culture and often have the cftect of channeling In- 
dian women into domestic jobs and other low-paying positions. 

Preservatiofi of the famiiy_ with the nurturing of children 
within the family structure is the prime goal of Indian-made 
■ policy. Should the Indians feel a*Fcderal program to be in com 
flict ,witk this policy, they can choose not to take part in it. That^ 
decision^ however^, is not without serious consequence: Not to 
participate can result in an effective blbck to progressive self- 
help by closing off economic and educational opportunities, -f 
Lack of education also prevents the American Indian from 
working from within the education anij political systems where 
' weighty i^es must dealt with: How> for instance^ is access 
"^o educational funding on both Federal and State levels gained 
by Indian tribes individually? Who controls and uses the fund- 
* ing once it is gained? How can self-determination be enacted 
within Existing -guidelines for receiving jjducationai funding? 

Thus the Indian student has two life styles to learn. On the 
one han^j the ways of ^he white predominant culture must be 
learned as asurvival skill, though Indian women caution agaihst - 
these^!^ays})eing permitted to "vitiate" or influence tribal style. ^ 
On thie other hand, the Indian life content, which now is 
learned only through the home, must be learned simultaneously 
as standards and values.- The Indian woman must be effective 
in both areas and aware of the appropriate responses expected 
of Ij^inttifFerent situations. 

Employment and job opportunities for Indian women are> 
naturally^ affected by the level and qualit)^ of their educational / 
background More .Indian women than any other group (86 
peicent) earn less than $5,000 per year. Thirty-five percent o 
Indian women participated in the labor force in 1970;, and a/a 
group they earned a median ;uinual income tSf $1^697. ^Sewity 
percent were in the powerless and vulnerable position of clerks, 
operatives, and domestic service workers. Although thece were 
tw6 wage ^earners in almost half the Indian households/in, 1969, 
their ^edian family income was a mere $3,300. American In- 
dians^ the smallest and poorest of all America's etl^^c groupS;, 
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/'stand inA class by themselves when it comes to suffering eco^ 
n'onftc djipriyation/* according to economist Lestter Thurow. 

F.or me most jjart, Indian women believe that worlong tcfr 
ward tie impfbvernentf of the status of^lndikns as a people is 
where/thdr efforts should be directed and not solely toward 
their ildtus as Indian women. As a XYinnebago woman^put it, ' 
''We/lndian vilimen do not feet oppressed in thj Indian world. 
We are more concerned with the problem^ of racial ^iscrimina-^^ 
ti^." An Isleta* Pueblo woman observiSl5bat IncKan women * 
hare a concept of equal rights that is different fTpjn ihat of the 
w<Anen*3 movement; they believe^Jiat acquirin^equaHights 
does not necessarily mean th['at Indian women want to attain 
equal leverage in tribal matters. And Vjinerva Wl^it^, a Sene<;a, 
recently said, "We hbve had women*^ liberation for 5,000 years; 
we have been liberated for 5,000 ^rs, and'so.tliat isdiot an 
■ifisue for us." ' . - 

/ Because Indians do not make the same kinds of sek-role 
pistinctlons whites make, and bdbaiise. Indian womew, especially^ 
fthose of matrilineal tribes, i^uence tribal economic dec^Ions ' 
land are in decisionmaking 'positions, these women are not gen*- 
I erally Sympathetic to the women's movement. They accept the 
/ reality of social changes occurring, bUt ^little beyond a voice 
[ and some control over the directions of the changes that are ■ 
profoundly affecting the tivt$ within their tribe. 

^Asi^tn-Amffican Women 

Asian- Americans, like American Indians, are a highly diveisi.- 
ficd ethnic groupi Tte Asian-American ^ populatioh includes 
Koreans, Indians^ Pakistani, Vietnatuese, Indonesians, Thais, 
Malaysians,,and a wide teprcse^tation of Pacific peoples suct^ 
^ Samoans, GuamanianS, and native Hawaiian^. Americans of 
Chinese^ Japanese, and Filipino origins are also included, and 
because more detailed research and description are available for ^ 
them, they will, for the purpose of this discussion, represent all 
Asian- Americans. * - " / 

Asians tl^day constitute less 1 percent of the population 
in the United States, althottgh the importance of theii: presence 
in this coilntry, past and, present, far outweighs their numbers. 
From a background **unskilled'* labor and objects of dis- 
crimination, Asian-Ai^iericaits have reached comparatively high 
levels of educatioiYal and occupational achievement. Chinese 
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a^d JapEinese, the mqst prQin^nent of the Asian-desce: 
jgrou^ in America, *arel Qften p^ifited out as the "successful" 
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male, i 



njmojr^ groups. 
The first Cdnsus^datajof. 1910 showed tfiat 78 percent of the 
- I Japanese in this cpuhtry were male, as were 89 peiipent of the 
' \ . FilipinCs and 90 percent of the Chinese. Because recent im- 
""^aigration has almost consistently, tntrdduced more females than 
males into each of th^ j\sian-AnWncan communities, the sex 
ratios Have changedgcotisiderabJj^jThe Jiipanese and Korean 
populations are now^redominantjy female,, partly a reflection 
of the number of War%rides brought bacjc by returning service- 
Filipinos continue to be predomirtantly 

A comparison of the^afclor-force Itatus of women shows that 
£iJ4rger percentage of |^ian-Amekcan woynen (50 percent) 
woHt ou^id6 the home Ih^n do black (48 percent) or white 
wonlen (41 percent). A jlittle over 55 percent of Filipino 
wonien and 42 percent \<jflr Koreah womerf work; whereas 
ija|>a|riese and Chinese wopien occilpy an intermediate posi- 
Ition jivith 49 percent taking jobs, according to- 1970 Census 
pata.; All in alt the proportion of Asi^nTAmerican females gain- 
fully pmployed is higher thkn the liaiional average, and this 
, does not. take into account the unpaia women in family-oper* 
ated i)usinesses, since man^j 6t these women do not classify 
themselves st& "employed.'* •'l J \ ' * 

Although many Asian-Amorican women are-highly educated, 
having! attended or completed^ c^Uege^ they are nevertheless 
concenj^rat^ in the positiom: o(tK)okkeepe;;^ secretaries^ typ- 
istSj fil^ clerks") and the likej "They la^e qualified for better 
jobsj" ^ys Betty Lee Sung of Ihe E>ep^rtment of Asian Studies 
at CityiColIege of the City Uni^rsity of New York,***but are 
the victims of sexism more than ra^ism.n 

' 1 ■ ' f 
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* Possible Strqtcgics to.Mefet the^Jucotionot ' 
..Needs ond Strengths of Minority Worsen 

\ ' Federal education agencies and Joundations 
*- * • Conduct and encourage research buo the prob- 
lems and concerns shared by minority wfemen in the ■ 
arp a of education. . " ^ , . ' , ^ 

Organize, On |)ational or'regional leveb a clear- 
inghouse for ]nfoi;]nnatioh exchange on minority women 
and relevant resduj^ce personnel, ipaterials, and 
programs.% ^ * 

State depHfimefits-of edu^hion 

• Interpret Title^ IX with a sensitivity to mfilti- 
culturism, rec(%nizin^ the double jeopardy of sex and 
race. , . , „ " " 

*" # Include, muUiculfural female repi^nfatives 
planning aiyi <}e\4]Qping pa)grani5 for minority ^m- 
en and girb* " ? * ^ 

• Encourage 'ind provide ^ualemploymentoppor- ^ 
tunities for hinog^nMnority women in iuj^minis'lrative 

.^d decisionmaking p(|^ipns. 
' • Retrain educators^ counsetors/and administrators 
to semiti2e them to the special needs and, concerns of 
minority female students. ' ' * 

• Require ^teacher-ti'aining and certification pro- 
grams to include intense setf-evatuatJOn sensitivity to 
fnulticulturym. " - . * ^ 

Local educcHon agencies 

' • Include minority women and con](munity mem* 
bers on the board of directors or trustee^jt _ ■ 

/ ■ ^ Encoi^ge minority woriien to pr^are for career 
advancement and pqgvide adequate Staining oppor 
tuntiies. 

^Edm^aiion instituttons^preschobl through 

• Recruit minority women into administrative 
ultyf ^^nd student ranks. 

• PrOvttJe special stipends and allowancp^ for mi- 
norit)^female students from low^income fapnlies. 




^ A'dopt day-care, tutorial, an<5 counseling servjees 
to en^le minority wOmen to partake of cducationaK 
oppomnities, - * 

•Aifjtiatc fecial placement efforts for minority fe- * 
mat^ grad^jates, 

• Expand and enrich adult 7edu cation opportumties 
so that parents and children are exposed tp accultura* 
tion at a more cicely related pace* , . ^ 

• Encourage and preserve bilingualjism, 

• Emphasize in school and college Cumculums the 
literature, imisic, an, dance^ gaines;"and spoJ^ of mi- 
n6rity Cultures, * * . 

• Make effective use of community resources anti 
'develop .incentives for community participatJQDv 

• Evaluate regularly and sys^matic^Ily school pto^ 
grams that involve minorities* ' ^ 



Levels of unemployment of Japanese- American and Chinese- 
American w£)men are generally low^ even slightly* lower than 
those for whites. In 1970, for e3cample, the unemployment rate 
was only 3.7 percent for Chinese women. The problem, is not fn 
getting'a job.but rather in the kind of job and the salary it pays. 
Many recent Chinese immigrants, fresh off the plane, can Walk 
into one of the small garm^t faGtories scattered throughout any 
Chinatown or its peripheral area and start working the next 
lUy, They work by the piece and their hours ang» fairly, flexible, ^ 
Pfes^ork at low rates jsalwaysivailabl^, * 

Thespresenc^^ very young ohildren has not limited the level 
of occupaSI0ial achievement for young working Asiaji women. 
Chinese miothei3 show 'higher levels of occupational a^ieve- 
ment thpi childless, never-martied Chinese women* Thft is true, 
also for Filipino women, although to a lesser extent thanlbr the 
Cbineset This situation may represent a cultural fearryover from, 
the traditipnal Asian^i^ltttem in wtwth fniddle^cl^ Asian moth* 
ers are inclined to be employed. By Asian custom, older children 
*^ help to take care of young^ ones, thereby relieving mofhers of 
these faimly duties during thVday, Hence, the Asian "Jsfy-care'* 
program isconducted within the home and family, 

Chinese-American women are marrying later and Uniting 
their families pi^ably because they are spending m6ipe years in 
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school. In 1970j the m^ian years of schooling foi^each Astan-^ 
American group was slightly above the \vhite attainment pf 1 2. 1 
years. Today, diff^nces in years of completed schooling ^mong 
Asians and whites of both sexes have virtually disappeared. ^ 
Census dat^for 1-970 indicate that 23 percent of Filipino and 

^58 percent of Chinese' American women^betWeen 18 and 24 
years of age arc in college. About thrce-four?hs of all Japanese- 
Americans finish high school. Figures like these indicate that 
tnany families have shed the -centuries-old belief that females 
arc spoiled for wifehood and motherhood if ihey aiiquire some 
education. It is generally the foreign-bom female who is the 
most deprived and; hence, the most handicapped. Her occupa- 
tional sphere is^ therefore^ Extremely circumscribed and limited 
to the most simple and menial jobs. 
Many Americans are unaware that more Chinese-Americam 

. are bom abroad than are bom in the United States'. The for* 
eign*bom ratio will probably become greater as immigratic(nl&- 
ceeds native birttis. In essence, the Ohinese-American {>opuI^. 
tioB is lai^ly a ^first -generation' or immigrant-generation pop* 
uiation. The trem^endous adjustment that first-generation . 
Chines-Americans must^makftputs th^ at a disadvantage in 
every respect. They must re-educate themselves completely and 
quickly. , " 

Most' Americans assume that Asian-Americ^ have no 
. social problems, an assumption which- restricts the access of 
Asian- American^' to funds available to minority groups. As a rt*^ 
suit they have been forced tp fonn self-hetp organizations in 
their bwi communities, an action leading to the misconception 
that Asi^ls "take care ^f their own.** 

One segment of the Asian population most in need of help are 
thos^ who cannot speaks read> or vrrite English. Illiteracy is gen- 
erally^ a problem with those over 45j especially the women. The 
^ 'younger generations are highly edi^cated and bilingual^ regard- 
less of sex. However> in the 1970 Census^ only 4 percent of the 
' Chinese Rving in New York listed English as their mother 
tongue.'In California^- 12 percent and in Hawaii, 44 percent did 
' so. That the Chinese have clung to th^ir language more tena^ 
cio)isly than most other national, grojups is cotnmendable and 
could provide a national resource of bilingual people. 
- Another problem Asian-Am^icans often encounter is the 
American cultural values that are in conflict with maOy tradi. 
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tional Asian, valwi/ For example, many Asian cultures have 
emphasized stnct loyalty to the famifyj \Vhich trains children to 
avoid controversial, potentially cmbarrasing situations. Strict 
self^cpntrol and discipline Were mandatory! As a'r^ult* Asians, 
especially women, oft^jn have appeared to be rcseived, self* 
conscio^ and retjcent, finding continuity, permanence, and 
personal security in the dose relations of the fanijly, ]^ contrast, 
dominant American culturenow comprises a majority of single, 
nuclear families with few multi|encrational living arrange* 

Aiyother example would be American competitiveness based 
on '*ach' for himself," a notipn alien to most Asians, However, 
in the process of acculturation and upward -mobility! niany 
Asians have adopted the moi^'cicpressive and assertive style of 
the dominant culture, Betty Lee Sung hsserts that the tendency 
is becoming increasingly prevalent for Asian-Americans to, be* 
lieve that, in order to adjust to living in the United States, one 
mtist embrace the American ,waj^in toto and cast off the Asian 
heritage comjpletcly^^She also believes that gteat paycliological 
damage will result for these Asian-Americans, Instead, 
holds, Asij6i- American women and men should strive for a cul* 
tturqlly pluralistic society in which they can preserve their her- 
itages while €ontributing to American social, ctviCi and educa* 
tional life, ^ 

Likp many ^foreigA women, Asian-American women have 
Ifeen neatly categorized by stereotype milled in white imagina* 
^.tions, Asian women are often described as being docile/sub- 
missive, and sexless. Or they may be exotic, 'se>cy, an^dlabolicah 
.They are often presented as objects or commodities ratjier than 
aspersons with ideas, aspiratiojj^ talents, and feelings/ 4 " 

A situation familiar to man^Astan women comesias a con- 
sequence pf recent immfgratjon. Since the end of World War 11, 
more than 500,000 women of foreign hatian^ity have, entered 
'the United States as spouses of Americans. Over one-third of 
these whmen wore from Asian countries. Professor Bok-Lim 
Kim of the University of Illinois has found that many of these 
women experience a host of adjustrnent problems. Reports of 
severe physical abjite and deprivafioh^ are i^ot uncommon, -In 
one study made at Washington State Professor Kim noted that 
divorce or separation among Asian wives of military men re* 
suited in over 20 percent of those in the study becoining female 
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headi of houstholck. (This figure is in contrast to the 6 percent 
of Chinese-American and 8 percent of FilipinoAmerican 
female he^j of households.) These Asian vjrives are'often tin^' 
able to seek help because of their isolation^ lack of proficiency J 
' in English^ unfi^iltarity with the Itfe-style^and fear of otits^^ 
^ contacts. _ * 

Young Astan^^Aitierican women^ especially ^<^>^^^^y 
, third generation^ are feeling a void and are expipe^^^^^J^ 
and desire to rediscover their ethnicity. Thesej^^^^P8£%)ore 
liberated and more assertive. They are ch^^Bii!S\kjhsJ^ono- 
cultural ideal of the majority society t^^s^f^ 
>and incorporate A$ian-AmcricanjiP<fmppf^c: 
j>olitical^ educational, and e^fm^rmcal levels. Fundamental 
changes in the Americajki^^^^onal process toward a goal of 
Cultural pluralism isj^^fftstic response to their peculiar needs 
and strengths* ^^y^ 
' , Minority jMMEn by and la^ are concerned with how Anglo 
' society-Hjt^&Qucational' institutions in particular — has at- 
l^ptp^to divorce them from their cultural heritage and alien- 
ate tnem from their men. They want to share the* belief that 
the onjy route to fulfillment of the Ajnerican:Dream is by per- 
, severance and education. Yet the preseiit educational system 
often militates against, such goab for mtnoritjes and especially 
females. 

Many minority v^omen are hig^h-school dropouts. Conse- 
quently they look to secondary-school programs to be made 
more relevant and available to them. In like veifa*higher edu- 
cation, a recent alternative for many.minorify women^ needs, 
to be demystified. College role models in their immediate fam- 
iljes are still rarely found because most n)inority women in 
college today are the first in their families to be ther^ Setting 
*t^is kind of precedent puts pressure on the youi^ women, 
■ brought on by expectation^ from both their families and them* 
.^selves. Those wholmakc it through 4 years of college 5oonl>e^ 
come painfully aware that the job benefits which should fol- 
low are often limited. Many college^ucated nunority women 
are unablp to get white-collar jobs at a professional leveC 

The fact is that >minority women frequently explain their 
problems in economic terms. The kinds of jobs open to them is 
a smaftmg issud to these Women. Of 36 million wome: 
labor force, 4.7 million" are minoriu'es, constituting more than 




4Q perccnrof lal^minority workers. Discriminatory hiring prac^ 
ticer based on raeist and sexist faetors still prevail and are 
just further comM.cated ^when minority women have educa^ 
tional attainments, the more educated often finding them- 
selves underemployed and underpaid. It is pfteruthe ease that 
both irt^ite and minority -women with some eolicgc education 
earn le^ than minority men with less than a high-scjiool edu<^ 
oadon, 

Generally, however, tiie more education a woman h^s the 
more likely she is to be in the skilled or professional labor force. 
New jt»b opportuAities in expanding occupations and addi- 
tional schooling are almost certain to place more minority 
women in the labor forc<v j * ' 

Statistics indicate that most minority women workers are 
high-school graduates. March 19t74, figures showed 61 percent 
had graduated from high school, including ip percent who 
ha4 completed 4 or more years of college. The comparable 
^figurcJ^foT w.hite women were 75 and H |>ereentj respectively. 
Because minority women complete a m<^dian 12.3 years of 
schooling, the educational system mdst plan and inclement 
instruction that will meej their special needs during these 12 
years, ' * ' ■ * 

One purpose of the educational system fe to equip all learners 
with satisfying and rewarding competencios for entering the 
world of w^rk^in the field of one*s choice. The Curriculum and 
instruction used in preparing the professionals who will wo/k 
with minority girls and women must refleet*the heritage^ needs, 
and concerns of the' various minorities. Cultural pluralism^ 
a relatively new idea in cducatioiv addresses the cultural dif- 
fcirnccs of minority women and inforrhs majority men and 
women about this diversity. This pluralistic concept is the 
hope that ethnic women have in getting others to understand, 
promote^ and respect difrcTcnecs in cultural patterns and Iqarn- 
ing styles that are so wicicsprcad in America — and/ not inci- 
dentally, in advancing ihcmsch cs in Uic dominant culture, • 
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CHANGING MALE ROLES ' - - 

. . by James Harrison 

Every new social rnovenwnt inevitably chums up a meas- 
ure of apprehension and uncertainty, and the struggle for 
equal rights between the sexes is no excepticAi, Initially there 
' is no agreement about the social con^uences of fuU equality 
of opportunity for women and men. Nor are men clear about 
what exactly is in it for th^ were they to respond positively 
to the changing sex roles revohi tion , 

Son^ questions'seeking arnwets : Will women's ga^ be men*s 
loss? wiat will be the consequences for children? Will men * 
have tofavc up options for certain jobs? If yes, what will they 
do instead? Do men have it "so good'' now that changes most 
liiily will be detrimental to them? Will the division of Iat>or ' 
. and traditional role expectations 'in families.have to change? 

These are all^realistic and difficult questions^^Th^ are made 4 
more difficulty howevpr, because contemporary society pro* 
vides .no models of what an egalitarian world would be like. 
In the absence of such moc^^lSj the'/>pponents of social <^nge 
often Create caricatures of the goals of both men and wnen 
who seek greatet^ equality- Theil^ distortions cannot prevail^ . 
howeverj and aSpevitabl^ as change itself is an increasing , 
understanding of the destructilVe consequences of traditional 
sex-role socialization for both men and Vkfomen^ wiiich niakes 
it abundantly clear that change is needed and desirable. Neveiv 
theless, social change, whether intentionally sought or uninten* 
tlonally brought about through stresses induced by economic^ 

\_i ~ [ . ^ 

Mr Harrison U a psychologist at the Bronx ^pychiatric Institute, llic 

following also contnbut^ to the paper on which this article U based; 
-Robert Brannon, professor of psychology, Brooklyn Colleger Marc 

Figen Fastcau, atiorn<?y, New York City; Robert Fein, pajfchologist, 
. McLe^ Hospital Harvard University ; Jack Nifchoh, frcejjjince writer, 

New York; Joseph Plcck^ psychologist, Institute for Social Research, 
^University of Michigan; and Robert Townsend, professor of English, 

Amhem .College. 
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)>^^]calj and technological conditions, is often 'acconipamed 
feelings of uncertainty and anxiety. This is esp^ally so 
\y|en the changes Involve aspects of men^s and vvx>nieiij|s defi- 
ni^n of th^elvesj their expected roles, and the tyay*,they 
r^letooneanotherandtheworldatlarge. * ^ 

|)^e presence of fear or anger among men about the c^d^ges 
th^are taking place hardly needs documentation. Man^, men 
are^ipnfus^« SoAie are defensive* Others are di^dainfyl'and 
conqj^ending* Many individuals may have to make ^^just- 
metTO-in their roleexpectationsj especially tf these'exp^^tions* 
stan^^in the way of the rights and presog^tives of othet^* An4, 
the p^<m that women^s gain need ndt h% men\4oss i^uires 
an ailment of "gain" and "loss'^ in tenns of.the tot^^tange 
of hu^rcm values^ and not e»clusivety hi economic or ^litical 
termsiVo^iien need not lose the 'special protection t&y have' 
had; nstfiad, men can be extended $imiIar^protectioi]^^gainst 
exploi^tion* Ho one need be required to give up an imtvidu- 
ally ch^n lifestyle. Couples or families should genmUy be 
'able to^v^n their role patterns or division of labc^'^if these 
patterns are mutually acceptable to all family mei^bers^nd* 
though exceptions are conceivable as> ^y, in the case ^f prefer- 
ential hiring* Toother men and women, can share the political 
and economic responsibility for a society that wilt aj^rm'as'its 
.goal the creation of conditions' under which nteimuijti human 
development for all citizens is possible^ ' \j' ' 

Creative change, however, is inhibited by».the inert^9 of the 
status quo, as well as by active forces that inhibit ii^vative 
development. Nevertheless man^ men and women noW^are ar* * 
.ticulcitjjDg exciting visions for the future and are working toward 
giving, them reality* Before describing some of their ideas ^nd 
some of the problems they face; !t is critical that the social con* ^ 
text that'makes them to difHcult t§ achieve be examined*. 

Women^s-rights advocates ^nd their critics agree that West- 
em culture is Spatriarchaf/^ that iSj characterizes by male d<an* 
inatlon oyerwoftien. As a framework for analysis^ four separate 
but interrelated dimension^ of the social Reality in .^^hich 
patriarchy i^expressed and^By which it is j^erpetuated — institu- 
tions, ideology^ language, and academic scholarship — need to 
be examined and darifi^ insofar as they ^^e to inhibit social 
ch ange and rein force- the-impact traditio nal cultui e has upon - 
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men who are beginning to work toward a more e^ftahan 
society, * ' * ' ^ 

Institutional Sexism 

One of^the important insights (jf the civil rightf movement 
is the recognition that racism is not simply n^reontl, but that it 
is Sustained and perpetuated by social strwures/lhe same ap-'^ 
plies^to sexism. Just as the racist phenomenon was labeled "in/ 
stitutional rairiaii/^ so too may the social stnuftures of a p^*^- — 
archy be labeled ^'institutional sexism.'* Ever/ major institution 
in oui^ society is currently dominated by men^ govenunentj law, 
education, health car?, defenscfr entertainn^nt^^ religion, indus- 
try, or any other sphere of activity. Areas don^hated by women, 
such as primary teaching or nuiiing, exist My within the con- 
text of male^minated institutions, This'/Somination c^nsti* / 
tutes objen^tive discrimination, most flagrantly against women, 

' more subtly against men. It resultsin ^ I^k of guarantees of in* . 

; dividual rights to women, it^x^e^ access to male-con trollecl 
professions moi« diflScult fo^omen. But it also stigmatizes men 

'who wish to work in areas traditionally considered ynthm 
"women's sphere" — chi|d care and nursing, for^exainple. To 
understand what sustains institutional sexim, other dintensions 
of the patriarchal society must \^ considered, ^ 

Sex-Role Ideology _ / " 

Traditional sex -role- ideobgy has divided the vast rang^e of 
human possibility into two mutually exclusive spheres: Psycho 
logical characteristics and social roles that are apprqiria'te for 
men replnesent "masculine strivings^' in w<Hnen; those that are 
appropriate for women are stigmatizing for men. Ideology, 
however, does not simply provide explanations and justifications 
for social structure. As unconsciously inculcated values or as 
taken-for-granted befits, ideology also afTects our thought proc- 
esses and our Behavior, , 
^ Twp ^il lustra tion« of sex-role ideolc^'y in action may be ^use- 
ful, A young father wa^ seen bouncing a child on his shoulders 
as he vmlked to his car. Both were happily laughing and talk- 
ing when suddenly.the father froze' and was overhe^ to say, 
'*6h^ I forgot — you^rc a girl," He put her dowiTgently on the 
sidewalk, and when she began to cry, he looked dismayed, 

prot>abiy thinkmg : 'Tiow like a girl to^ry?^ The father brought 
* 
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pain to his child and to hin^lf because he is a victim of sex^ 
role ideology. 

A second illustration concerns a vignette: While driving, a , 
man ond hi; son were^in an accident and the soh, badly hurt, 
was rushed to the hospiliat. As he'was wheeled into the emer^ 
gency room the surgeon tibbk one look at him and recoiled say- 
ing, *^ can*t operate on Jiim. He\tny «on!" This straightfor- ^ 
ward, (je^npttve story turns itito atConundrum for most read* 
ers and^ma&es evi^fent to what extent sex*role ideology has a ■ 
"profound and pervasive effect on our thought processes. The 
surgeon was the boy's mother, of course. ' 

Sexist Language ^ \ * 

It is well known thatthe English langitage lacks certain words 
to refer exclusively to both tntn and womtin* Masculine words 
and pronouns are^uscS generically to refer to both men and 
women simultaneously. In the sentence^ ^'A^ood student alwa^b 
doesJiis homework," the masculine pronoun is used even though 
the reference includes girls. And- many -persons insist that 
'"^'Feace.on earth, good will toward men" is imderstood univer- 
sally to be inclusive and that to ask for linguistic reform is tan- 
tamount to attacking the beauty of oui;' histodc linguistic tradi- 
tions. Others say that half^of ouif fellow humans^hould not be 
excluded by mststingon "the brotherhood of man." 

Who is right? The contents of the Constitution and its first 
10 Amendioients make no explicit re?erences to men an<J women^ 
male or ^fiafe. The terms "people" "person/* or "citizen" 
along with the appropriate masculine pronouns are used. Dki 
the authors and early interpreters assume that these terms were, 
used in the generic sense to include both males and females? 
Certainly women inhabitants of the new country were expected 
to obey the laws of the Federal Government and the several 
States. On the other hand, the notion that women would vote 
Or hold office was so far from possibility in the ISth century that 
it was not even felt necessary to address it. In practice it yjp 
simply assimied that active participation, in govermnent was an 
exclusive male prerogative. 

^ Consider the subtlety \^th which language mediates sex*role 
ideology. The father's phrase, "Oh I forgot; you're a girl," is not 
jin_ innocent_dcclarative^ statement. It conveys exclusion from 
the world of men's pperogative, anH"a3TucTi"irc'ommumcates a, 
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lesser valuation of the 
self-estc<aii/Recif>rocal]f 
must carefully avoid anji 
world of iwomen- 



^role smd a concomitant Idn of 
r order to maintain self-esteem^ boy* 



epithtt which is associated \iith the 



%v;;^ewm m AcademtySckotarsktp 

\^^,^ "Know thyself/rrtsume not God'tp scan; The proper study 
^^<^'lnank!tld is inan*" In his appe^ for humanistic scholarship 
m the 18th ofenturyj perhaps Alexander Pope intended his ge* 
rtitK haxg^g^^tp include women- Nonetheless^ the study of 
large measure been the study of males, Feminist 
have documented that the stud^ cff literature and the 
often neglected' or -underestin^ted the contributions 
Similarly^ histoncal schol^i^jp has been sh^wn ^ 
ftciy^^^y tO'be-^n account ^f^ the acts of men/To dis- 
cover ^^^resenc^;of'sucfi bia« in/the soSiai sciences — the very 
dbcipb^j^at'^seelt^objectl^^ u^erstanding ^ut human 
l^g^t th^K^^ltiires^ and ^heir social organizations — is of even 
'^^reat^ ^^^^ie. * 

, ■ In Mm^patriarchfU society is expressed objectively thiough 
' institution^ Justified subjectively by ideology^ transmitted 
^Ihrou^h l^^agCj anrf perpetuated by academic scholarship. 
' In,spitc ot^jlSiiSj seeds of transformation have been present 
that have^i^^ied some persons to. envision alternative possi> 
bilitjes. "^m^' ^ ' 

The Emer^gti^ of a Men's Movement . , 

^ . Current'^S^^role issues are characterized by two complemen*^ 
tary*and so^6mes overlapping emphases: social diange afid 
personal gn^,t^> It was recognized that the acceptance of the 
taVen-for**^ri^ world by many women prevented thjtpossi** 
bility of 56dd[change> As a means for 'assisting women toide- 
' velop a greajt^ijnyierstanding of the meaning of their own ex- 
. penencef pciousness-raising {CR) group evolved- CR 

groups may to be o«e of the importai^j social inventions , 
of this centu^^^alt groups of women gathered to diicuss 
dimensions of^t^^ lives — parents, schools, dating^ work, hus- 
the like- The process of sharing enabled' 
\ze that the forces that had shap^ .their 
arbitrary^ and^that their di^tisfaction 
f their roles was shared by other womem 



hands, children;^ 
■ ■ sH*^ 
many womcn.t^^ 

% lives had ofteiv^'^eei 

' with the restricti' 
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enabled itidividuaLwomen to break out of the confinements of 
' traditional role^ Now men^ ioo^ are developing CR groups. 
Men recogni^edUjnein own need for the sort of close com* 
munity that deVelmed i^^CR groups* and 'wished to have this 
experience for th^iselves. Several groups o^ men-began to 
{neet during the later 19^, the numbers of men sympa* 
thetioto the wrtnen's movement and aware of thc.^eed of e^- 
amination of meirs roles have grown, broader |>ases of commu* 
nibafion and action have eip^i^d. Individual'CR groups have 
planned local conferences, which have in turn spawned new 
CR groups. Larger, more loosely connfect^ groups of men 

* have loundefd men's resource cenjars. Several periodicals about 
men^s issues are now published, ^and books ofTeHng systematic 
analysis of mensrdleshavebegun to appear/ 

Men's CR/groi!^ vary in size^ duration^ focus^ and value 
f6r the participants. There are nevertheless common themei 
which characterize them. One is the attempt to understand 
' the individuial, unique, and hi^ly personal events and experi* 
ences which led to each member^s socialisation as an adult 
male. Mo4\ j;ner?s groups give close attention to tendencies 
of individual men dominate, to monopolize time, to avoid 
emotion, and to compete with each other. Usually the group 
will call attention to any individual who falls ihto Such tra- 
ditional male*role patterns. Individual men's stories^ however^ 
are beam without judgrnent or censure. Other members may 

* resp^d Or reacts but no individual ,or group opinion is^ie- 
sumed to be northative for other members. 

One 'particularly, successful group, which has met ^ 4 
, years*Math. higlt continuity of membership^ has adopted *sev* 
etal other guidelines* Each member of the group rotates m,al* 
phabetical order as the convener. The job of the conveneris to 
the informal conversation and^t the group started; to 
^ the group a quarter of an hour before stopping time; and ' 
^ to stop ^ gibup at the agreed upon time. The convener may 
^Isb propose a p^cular t>lan or strategy for getting into a 
topic ^he gfoup rotates on an irregular bas|^ from home to 
home in order to see how other men live and so each may 
. serve ^5 host* Group members contract to meet for a specified 
'^ number of weeks — usually 10 to 12 — in the fall and spring. 
Ditring the contract period, members air eocpccted to consider 
weeltly attendant amor^ their highest priorltiesr'^^^a^ces 
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are assumed to be due' to illness or tmei^ency- Dropouts 
from the group are not welcome to drop back in. At fhe con*' 
elusion of the contract period, the groufi assesses its member* 
shipj decides whether to invite new^members and agrees when 
to begin the next contract period. The limited time commit* 
mcnt enabled the members to make a hl^h level of commitment 
for the specified period. This group holds a weekend retreat 
for membcis. 

Groups, of course, can be disappointing. They may not de- 
velop continuity or the needed level of trust. Often such prob- 
lems can be avoided by careful planning on the part of a few 
members, or the careful working out of a group consensus or 
procedure. 

However, most men lyho have been in CR groups are en* 
thusiasttc. It is not unusual to hear a man say thM his 
^toup was One of the most important experiences in his life. 
For the first time many mtq. br&ak out of a sense of isolation 
and xficognize that they have **brothers" who are dissatisfied 
* with the rigidities of the male role. Many men report tKat for 
the first time they! have developed the sort of friendships mtlt 
other |nen in which they can discus^ real personal concerns. 
Some men haVe reported that" CR groups were, tlhe first oc- 
casion in which they actually cnjo^^d being with other men. 
Over aod,over; the contrast between typical male gatherings 
and 'CR groups is described* Instead of the familiar attempt 
to top the last story, men hear each other^ anj) honestly try to 
describe their owft struggles, ^ " ' 

Human being&* need for approval and affirmation has often 
locked men into role conformity out of feajF that expression 
of individuality would bring ridicule anjl Itigmatization, CR 
groups have given many men a ne»r source of support, one that 
has encouraged, self-expression strid the deepibning of under* 
standing of personal relationships with both men and womdirJ 

Men^s Resource Centert ^nd Whdi They ^ 

In the last few yeair men's centers Ijave developed, in most 
big cities and many university toWns, In contr^UoCR groups, 
which focus on grovrth in personal awareness and continuity 
of ^roup idq^ntity, men*s centers are more activitist in oj^- 
tation and serve as^» base /or a variely df divergent programs. 
Typically, a local center, Will have a weekly or monthly m^t- 
-tn g TtO" discuss-busiftess-an d p e licy ma t t m v - Mb s t attempt t o 



mlnin^ze organizat^pn and to emphasize decisionmakmg by. 
cotu^isus. Task-oriented committees 'may be fomi'ed ^and a 
treasurer &elect^p; Jhough a,jrien's center rarely has" a' triidi- 
tional sfl^ of officeri. Meetings are oftei\ facilitated by rotating 
leadership. Organizational structures which are identified with 
traditional patriarchal culture arc generally avoided 

* Men's centers sponsor events that tend to correct the imbal- 
ance of traditional sex roles. For example^ some hold bake 
sales for charity^ pot luck suppers prepared for and by the men^ 
and provide child care for feminbts^ meetings. Others hold 
iMr-orkshops to re-educate men in adull living skills. Most men'i 
cent^ have counseling groups for men in crisis. 
. Recently, a Menus' Awareness Networ|jMAN) iias been^ 
formed to serve as a national comHiunic^^W 
men, and between men^s centers. ^ocS^wlfef^^^ill pubUsh a 
national newsletter on a fotating basis^ including theoretical 

' articles, personal stories, reviews and notices of relevant b<3oks, 
. and announcements of meetuf^ and conferences. 

What Afen Ate Learning ^ 

yio&X men have ijiasicatly good feelings about their parents, 
sotne fond memories about their schools, and are on.thc whole, 
satisfied with their accomplishments. Many men are aware that 
I parents anc^teachers worked hard to help thent^t where they 
* are. .The sepse of gratitude they experience,' ^^Sfrtverj c^ten in- 
hibits critical scruti'iy *>f their eariy experiences of growing ^p. 
They look back and take for granted that things were as fhey 
had to be because their parents and teachers took these things 
^ * for granted. , ■ 

From analysis of the women^s movement and closer exam- 
mation of personal experience^ some men are becoming con- 
■vinced that growing upi^d not have to be as difficult as it was. 
They are taking a h^td Jock mx the world around them, and are 
making some critical observations. These observations are not 
^ ■ judgmental; no onfe is "being blamed. Rather, these criticisms 
are based on a recognition of a destructive and erroneous as- 
sumption at the heart of the socialization process in our culture: 
that the tr^ditiona] male role is the norrp for organizational life^ 
and that boys have' to bent, ^ped^ cut down .to size, or 
f ' stretched out to fit it. The iffesults of.this view is that the child 
^itar6^witka-defidtJBfiJsjiQtjajQ[^ must 
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b^me a i^an. Becoming ^ man has tumed into an accom- 
plishment^ an achievement. 

The problem does not lie in the expectation that children 
should be encouraged and taught to'meet certain standards. No 
one doubts that it bjood to encourage children to be strong^ 
honest, or responsiblCj or fain Rather, the probl«n lies in me 
elusive and contradictorjr elements that fuse -to form the con- 
ception of the male role. The message that is repeatedly Ohm- 
niunicate<i to boys is *^ou must be a man," But boys often do 
not grasp the intended mess^e, only hearing that they are not 
men and that to achieve self-esteem and respect from others 
theyfmust be something that they ^re pot — whatever it is. Some 
will grasp the impossibility of the situation' early in their de- 
velopment atid^tc^ t^i>% to conform. Others will develop dis;- 

. torted perspectives in their attempt to achieve the elusive goal 
The form these distortions take in the contemporary male tan 
be iriade evident in the context of a description of the male rcAe. 
To formulate a clean description is difficult, however, for the 
saipe reasons that it & illusive for children. It contain^ contra- 
dictory elemei^, and its expectations are transmitted differ^ 
ently to individual men> depending on the variations in ex- 
perience wittun their families, schools, or tpltur^] groups! 

In spite of these variations in context^ nuance, and style^ some 
common themes c^n ^be discertvtd. Author Robert Brannon has 
abstracted four core elements oflhe male role which seem to be^ 
present regardless of individusd Variations in the way they are 
^jpessed. First, Jhe^dearly understood rule is **No sissy stuff/* 
Tht problem in attempting to live up to this standard is that it 
constitutes a negative definition pf manhcktd, rooted in the sec* 
onda^ status of^' wQ^nefi tn our culture. Those emotions^ 
thoughts, or interests of an -individual made child that have been 
labeled "women's stuflT' have to be hidden or repressed. 

^l^e second element ts the struggle f or^tatus, to be *The Kg 
Wheel" The problem is not the emphasis on ftccomplishment, 
but rather the emphasis, on external validation and competition 
with others, Toachieve success a bOy has to be the biggest or the 

^ strongest; men have to be the most powerful, the most com* 
petent, the richest. . * 

The third clenient is the image of the **StUTxiy Oak,'* Men 
learn that they must always cope, can never admit defeat, and 
itftist never express ^notion^^t^f hurt, sadness, and grief. No 
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quivers ar^ permitted in fhe *-*stiff upper lip/' To do so is to 
*l05e your cool " and,by implication th&^tatui^bf being a'man^ 
So far the prescription is: be the bestj pa faiturei^ aod no 
women stuff — three Tmpossiye standards The fourth element 
provides a way out if a man should experience some inner 
doubts: "Give 'em hell/'.Thb as|>e€fcft the mule role sometimes 
is expressed in violence toward women'and other men, some- 
times'^ loud and ostentatious braggj^docio, somttinfes in- the 
subtle intetlgctual puidown. It may be symbolis^ed irilmages of 
male roughness: swagger, smoking, and drinking to create an f ^ 

, image, motorcycles 'and, cars used as weapons,/int?entional| 
roughness in sports, all botlin^ down to the assertion, always 
with a competitive anctsometimesVKh a sadistic iflavor^ "I can* 
dominate," . ' , , . , 

. Taken togethei*, these element? leave boys* and men with 
limited alternatives. Man^j bpys don^t know how to meld these 
elements tpgfciher o^j with ''other publicly afBrmed values like 

* faimess, sensitivity, helpfulctess, gentleness. ' , ^ 
Many contemporary men are rejecting the tyranny of the 
male role^ but this is not for boys and adolescent fnen who con-.- 
tinue to mDd£^f themselves on what they l)pld to be^the test 
images of adults as they see and understand them. Addescents 
have no alternatives %intil adults provide, alternative models, . 
These models must be made on a different conceptionjof the 
possibilities for men. A first step'is a i^jection of tfie 5Cx*role 
ideology that sustains traditional sex-rgJe expectations. The 
polarization of human characteristics into two separate spheres 

^ marked "masculine" and "ferfiinine" is a fiction. At worst this 
has produced men who are brittle, rigid, -and. violent,' St best^ 
men with damaged s^lf-esteem and hampered' creatfvity. 

Men in.School ' * ^ ^ 

Most men remember .school as the timft when they did not 
have to carry a load of responsibiltties.'Whcn they, look 3eepet ; 
and attempt to remember the details of growing up^ however^ 
they recpgniztf^hat not everything w^s fUn- Xhe u>ipleasant 
memories are not about the Work that was recjuired^.but abolit 
th^feelings that were generated by^ the competitive mold in "'"^^-^s^ 
which nfKKt schbol activities were cast, - '^^r^^ 

Take sports for example.7is boys, some men were clumsy. 
uncoordinaied, an^^genei^rfly inept physically. Their problen^^ 
may'have beefT^ue to visual or physicaljjandicaptj lack of ejc- 




perience^ rural isolation frpm;t>ther ptaymatesj or an, absent 
father They ma^j ^ave dreamed of learning ttf throw or- catch' 
a ball'\^elhor how to bat. But what happened? They r^all that 
the two b^t athletes i^ the class would,be selectedas te&n^cap* 
tains, the other boys being diosen^ one by^ne, according to their 
skill. The embarrassment of being among the, fast chosen, was 
incr^ised fey the usual meers orgroans from the captains forced 
to pick from amcng the remaining **undesirable" players. If the 

Ee was footb^l, the **unwanted" tried to be invisible and 
xnifrctf the way; ifthe game Was basebalt, they tried to get 
, rij^t field wh^^ they hoped the inactivity would afford 
them the best-chance of escaping the role of Uirf "goat/* 

Sometimes a w^l-intentioned teacher V^ld. recdgnize a 
'.boy's deficiencies and attempt to help^ in front qI other children, 
again expo^ng him to ridiciite, 'pius boys who most needed 
physical education devised elaborate schemes to Stvoid it when- 
ever possiblp. It never sbemed to occur ti> nicest teachers tiiat*' 
these children had performance anxiety and needed toliave 
the experience of success. No dne took them^ide int^rivacy 
to t^ch thenihowttx^tclf and throw a ball so they could over-*, 
-come ttie^r fear of trying; no one^|iop^t devise other games 
Or sports 1>y which ^thes^^ihildren coidd gain a better sense of 
self-esteem. * - ' ^ 

Other men recall that they were good at sM>rtSj but wer.^ 
never made to feel thatthey were good enough* They fodk b^ack 
now with curious wonder at the emphasis placed-«n cpmpej>^ 
tition and winning. Supposedlyj the theory ..was "teara^rk " 
the theme, "It doesn^t matter whether you' win orloscjt^s how 
you |ilay the game/^ but most ^en do not remember being 
'taught miich abodt -tieamwork. They remember the emphasjt 
On winning and the entreaties of-the cheerleaders to **Htt ^em 
again, haixler, hsirder.'* They now wonder why nq<Ar 'of the 
resources of the ichboJ were spent on team sports in which dhiy 
a minorit)^q^ould participate while the rest, p it tumod out, 
were taught ^o btf spectators. With a different ^lldcatioii of 
resources they m^^t have learned a lot^ore about individual 
and partners sports, which could be of some" use to tljem now 
that Jhey are 40, overvceight, and flaj)by. in short^'what most 
men'remember about physical education is that' if thej^ had 
the skills, they enjoyed playing; if they didn't^ they were, hu- 
miliated ^T>d learhed nothing. » ^ 
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A good niany men also^rcmember the^ame sort of ej^nence 
in the clajstoom, where, again, there was too much emphasis 
bn competition. Some were failures in botK^places; others who 

, were humiliated on the playground servbd as: agents' of 
humiliatioii in-the clastroom-^t were oblivious to it there. 
Looking back, men may ask wKy they ciauld pot h^ve been 

' tapght to help one another, why teachers were riot more sen- 
sitive to the fact that children cin learn only in secure situa- 
tions. Teather^did not intend to humiliate children, but they 
often assumed that recognittoir-of inadeqtiacies w6u]d spur 
the child to acfaieve^^any meli recall being frozen in: an^dety 
when asked to solve an equation or conjugate a verb^ Failure 
left them with"the»f4^eling they could accomplish notl^ng: Fe\v 
weif assured that it was no disigrace to make an error; most 
report that, in retrospect, they learned less^ both pbysically 
and academically^ than they could hav^ if they had notbeen- 
made fo ahxiotis by the constant pressure to compete. 

. ^ also remember that there were some things "they should 
riot know. To have anything to do with "feminine" jsubjects 
would endanger a boy's tenuous claim on the -'masculine^' la- 
bel. Of course^ school did not teach this. prejudice. It came 
^long. with^earlifot 50C]aliz^tionr>^^ Uhguage, with uncon- 
sciously inculcated values, with observations about who really 
does the "iftiportairf** \vork in the grA^n-np world. But school 
dM little to counteract the stereoty]^ arid so there was yitle 
or no opportunity for boys to learn about such things as^^u- 
tritibn, shopping, cooking, clothing, and child care — a gross 
oversight in View of the nutpjper of men who don't marry or 
whoaredivorcedor widowers.^ . ^ , , 

%>elling out the implications of th^ observatidhs is a cojm- 
plex task that iSitl^pmyje ^xxDperation^nd collaboration amon^ 
men an(f betw^n mbq^and women. Those who have thought 

■ carefully about their expiJrience agree that there is need for 
serious education^ reform that would recognize all knowledge 

'a5 appropriate subject matter for all human beings and would 
permit and encourage^ the expression of a^vast range of indi- 
vidual^ variation among all ^dents,, both men and women^ ^ 

' Men-Are Teachers 

A hundred years ago the school was part of thcimale world. 
Today tl^ majoHty of administratbrs an^ principals — the pO' 
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sitions of traditionaJ power and prestige— are still men. How 
ever^ a majority of high*school te:ichersare women, as are an 
even^largerproportion of elcmentary-school teachers. , 

Several years ago the greater learning difficulties of some 
boys were attributed to the relative absence of men !n the 
c^afisroqm, and the suggestion tKat more men be ''feminized/' 
.for teacher roles implied that men who taught were **^Sejn* 
inate/' ^ "^^^ 

Recent advocacy for more male elementary teachers has 
emphasized that teaching small chifdrcn does not "feminize^^ 
menj and that elementary t'eachers are indeed "real men/^ This 
emphasis may be a delayed reaction to the previous unfortu* 
nate conceptualization^ or perhaps a protest against t|ie per* 
.j ^iye ^xism in the culture. Nonetheless, it would ^ an^un 
fortunate consequen^if male elementary-scUool teachers 
to develop "compensatory masculinity'^ to survive in a fi; 
(hat is curr^ntl^'staf^red predominantly by women, Sexisnycan* 
- not transform sexism; mal*fteachers4fyirig to prove their "mas* 
culinit/* could be even more destructive than unbalanced 
staffing patterns. The valid reasons for men to be in elemwi-'- 
tary teaching U their wish to be there, their capacity to do the 
jobj and their ability to model equalityln a stiU sexist society- 

Fathers Are PareniSt Too 

It was once thought that only mothers could care for jn(Wt 
children^ This was considered "natural'' and usually attnbuted ' 
to the difference in hormonal balance between men and 
wotnen. Such an obvious "fact" hardly required research. Re- ■ 
cent stijdi^ suggest that the salient factor in arousing jn par- 
ents protective and caring feeling for their child is the depend- 
ency of thp child and not the hormones of the adult^, posing 
the question whether most men have not lived^their lives with 
"infantile^' deprivation because a patriarchal society has as- 
sumed that they are incompetent"'^ care fofbabiesr Slowly " " 
the recognition is growing that men arc not incapable*of being 
fully competent parents, but that sexTOle ideology has pire- 
vented them from realizing these possiblUties — to everyone's^ 
detriment, ' 

Fathers are still discouraged from taking responsibilit^r for 
children in some families. The continuing sej£*role ^ideology 
makes it difficult for tKem to gain custody of their children 
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in divorce cases. Courts and their mve?tigativc officers often ^ 
assume Uiat metfart unable to carry out parental response 
bilities^ and mothers are stigmatized if they pAe willing to give 
•up custody. To gain custody^m some States, fathers'have to 
prove that their fanner mate is,an "unfit iftother/* a require- 
ment hardly in the interest of the child. - . ^ 

The Future for the Men's Movement * ^ 

While women's consciousness and men*s awareness are hav- 
ing some impact upon all cultural groups^ there ^ important 
disagreements among spcial-change advocates as to strategies, 
priorities, and tiifiing of efforts for social change. The critical 
i^e will be whether the advocates of human liberation can 
coordinate their struggles witliout subordination or domination,^ 
Within the emergent men's movements, these differences 
also surface. Some men are most interested in focusing upotx 
-their own personal growth and change. Others observe that 
men's f^dom fro^ri socially imposed roles is contingcnit upon , 
.women's freedom and for that reason urge political support 
for women as the priority. Or thpy ur^ that the focus be the 
patriarchal social structures tliat not only enable men to dony- - 

nafi^ wrtnwn hut f\th<>r a.s^yffi tl , $ tU l JljJl£tSJSlDe51je3^isti__ 

racjstj and class oppression that makes some men and w^men 
dominators of others. For some men the "movement" ii under- 
stood to be precisely the place where such questions must be 
faced and clarified. Others 'ailgue that the men's movements 
must adopt a correct analysis of the structures of oppression 

' at the outset ^ order lo avoid replicating the oppressive char- 
acter prevalent in other institutions. 

Clearly then^ the issues of ideology^ organization ^ and struc- 
ture are important open questions for the men^s movement. 
The questi^>Il^that have been foremost hi the minds of move- 
ment activists Have been : How can hierarchies^ bureaucracies^ 

- entrenched Jeadership,_l*ija^gtoups!!— all Bearing.Uie, niarks_of_ 
patriarchal society— be avoided? How can the necessary in* 
lormation be disseminated and communication facilitated with-^ 
out replicating elitist patterns? How can men who are begins, 
jjing to recognize something amiss in traditional iple'expecta- 

,.^ns be^belpcd^To develop their own analysis and awareness 
of the pn^letn? How can the m^ny skills of individuals be.used 
without developing new Joligatt hies? Caij there'be division <rf 
lafior without difference in status? 
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None of the movements for social change has accomplished 
its goals without problems^ reversals^ and strategic errors. Pier* 
h&ps more than any other movement, a men*s movement needs 
thjs crucial insight: that 'people — men included — have the 
right to make errors! ♦ 
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